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GRANVILLE HICKS’ 


I 


Tae army had a convenient pair of 
letters, P-N, standing for psychoneu- 
rotic. The term embraced actual psy- 
chotics—that is, men so out of touch with 
reality that they could not perform the 
ordinary social functions—and also those 
neurotics whose functioning was im- 
paired for the army’s particular pur- 
poses. No figures, I think, have been re- 
leased, but it is generally assumed that 
many young men were rejected by 
selective service on P-N grounds and 
that many more were released from the 
army or sent to institutions. 

If the public was made conscious of 
psychopathology by the army’s findings, 
its education has been continued in a 
series of recent novels. Early in the series, 
for example, there was Charles Jackson’s 
The Lost Weekend. Drunkenness has 
figured in countless novels and plays, 
but The Lost Weekend is different from 
Ten Nights in a Barroom or even Lon- 
don’s John Barleycorn in concentrating 
on alcoholism as a psychopathological 
phenomenon. Published in 1944, it 
gained in popularity during the follow- 


t Author of the Great Tradition, Only One Storm, 
etc. 


ing year and was given a new vogue by 
a serious and much-praised screen ver- 
sion. 

A few months after the appearance of 
The Lost Weekend, its publishers tried to 
make a best-seller out of Carlton Brown’s 
Brainstorm, a story of mental disintegra- 
tion. Brainstorm was not the success that 
The Lost Weekend was and did not de- 
serve to be, but in the spring of 1946 a 
book on the same theme, Mary Jane 
Ward’s The Snake Pit, was seized upon 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, the 
Reader’s Digest, and Hollywood. 

In the same season the ten-thousand- 
dollar Harper prize was awarded to Jo 
Sinclair’s Wasteland, a full-dress account 
of a psychoanalysis, and the novel was 
made a selection of the Book Find Club. 
Another, less popular, novel, Ethel Sex- 
ton’s Count Me among the Living, traced 
the progress of a neurosis from childhood 
to the insane asylum. An ingenious 
mystery story, The Horizontal Man by 
Helen Eustis, relied on schizophrenia for 
its denouement. And in half a dozen of 
the spring’s novels there were striking 
pathological overtones. 

Some critics maintain that the great 
majority of characters in contemporary 
fiction are pathological, and there is 
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ground for their charge. But what dis- 
tinguishes The Lost Weekend, The Snake 
Pit, and Wasteland—to select the three 
novels that most clearly make the point 
—is the fact that they deal deliberately 
and directly with pathological states. 
Alcoholism, the treatment of mental 
disease, and psychoanalysis are not 
topics they incidentally touch upon; 
these matters are their themes. 


II 


Of course, there is nothing new in 
writing about psychological abnormali- 
ties. ““Do you suppose,”’ George Lyman 
Kittredge used to ask indignantly, ‘that 
Shakespeare didn’t know what an in- 
feriority complex was?”’ Almost anyone 
will grant that Shakespeare was aware of 
many varieties of human behavior for 
which labels have been invented only in 
recent decades, and a contemporary 
psychiatrist, Dr. Frederick Wertham, 
goes so far as to say that Hamlet gives a 
precise account of a peculiar pathological 
state that he has named the catathymic 
crisis. Psychopathological phenomena 
have always been among the data of the 
creative mind, as Freud himself recog- 
nized when he drew some of his terminol- 
ogy from Greek tragedy. 

Even authors who would have shrunk 
from open discussion of such sordid sub- 
jects could not fail to take account in 
their fiction of deviations from the norm. 
One interesting result of our own pre- 
occupation with abnormalities is the re- 
examination of earlier writers. Edmund 
Wilson, for instance, has discovered in 
Dickens a passionate concern with types 
of mentality whose existence the Vic- 
torian novelist and his readers would 
have denied if they had been forced to 
name and describe them. We re-read 
Great Expectations, or Edwin Drood, 
and wonder how our grandparents could 


have been so blind to their implications; 
but we make a serious mistake if we as- 
sume that Dickens’ contemporaries did 
not respond to his symbolism merely be- 
cause they could not or would not inter- 
pret it. 

Yet if it is fatuous to suppose that ours 
is the first generation to be aware of mal- 
adjustments, complexes, neuroses, psy- 
choses, and the rest, it would be equally 
wrong to believe that nothing has 
changed in the last fifty years. There 
have been two changes: an increase in 
mental disease and the creation of a new 
vocabulary for discussing it. 

Some people say that there merely 
seems to be an increase in mental disease 
because of improvements in diagnosis, 
and quite probably the increase is less 
than it appears to be; but there is plenty 
of evidence that more and more people 
are finding themselves inadequate to the 
demands of the civilization in which they 
live. Not only the orthodox Freudians 
but also those psychiatrists who have 
ventured to revise the master find the 
roots of maladjustment in the experi- 
ences of early childhood, and one of the 
most solid achievements of psychology is 
this new awareness of the seriousness of 
the shocks that come with the first con- 
flicts between the individual and his so- 
cial environment. Yet few psychologists 
today assert that character is rigidly de- 
termined by the events of the first year 
or two of life. If anything is determined, 
it is simply the individual’s breaking- 
point, the point at which he can no longer 
stand up to the demands of his society. 
When social pressure rises, the breaking- 
points of more and more individuals are 
reached, and the pressure has been rising 
steadily in our industrial society. Man, 
after living for hundreds of thousands of 
years in small groups, is now forced to 
take nothing less than the world itself as 
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P-N FICTION 


his organizational unit. Revolutions in 
his physical mode of existence, such as 
formerly took place once in a century or 
a millennium, now occur every few years. 
And at the same time his increasing con- 
trol over his physical environment is 
balanced—and, at least for the present, 
outweighed—by his defenselessness 
against social forces. Both tension and 
insecurity rise in a great wave, and it is 
no wonder that many are engulfed. 

The new vocabulary is important, 
too. One need not suppose that the 
Freudians have “‘explained”’ mental dis- 
order once and for all, but they have 
created a way of talking about it, one 
that has pretty well proved its superior- 
ity not only to theological and moralistic 
modes of discussion but also to the em- 
pirical psychiatry of the late nineteenth 
century. Sharp distinctions between 
normality and abnormality have been 
broken down, and phenomena that once 
seemed as mysterious as they were 
alarming have been fitted into the broad 
patterns of human behavior. Where such 
words as “insanity” and ‘‘madness” had 
become a barrier to communication, the 
new terms make some degree of precision 
possible. Laymen may be as careless with 
“neurotic” as they once were with 
““mad,” but two doctors can be reason- 
ably sure that they mean the same thing 
when they speak of a neurosis. As for 
literary people, they were notoriously 
unscientific in their first intoxication 
with the lovely new words, but some of 
them soon began to see that here were 
tools for them to use. 


Ill 


Freudianism has been so much in the 
air for the last twenty-five or thirty 
years that few intellectuals can have 
wholly escaped its influence, and one is a 
little skeptical when it is said that Wil- 


$27 


liam Faulkner, for example, knew noth- 
ing of Freud when he began to write. 
But whether a writer is versed in psy- 
chological theory or not, he must depend 
primarily on experience and observation. 
James Joyce’s debt to Freud was not in- 
considerable, and yet Freudian psychol- 
ogy merely confirmed and extended in- 
sights that were his own. D. H. Lawrence 
took from Jung only what served his pur- 
pose, and as often as not he modified 
what he took. 

After all, the psychiatrist and the 
writer regard pathological states in 
rather different ways. The psychiatrist, 
of whatever school, is interested in them 
for their own sake, in their causes and 
especially in their cure, whereas the 
artist as a general rule is no more directly 
concerned with mental than with physi- 
cal disease. Whatever one may think of 
Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury, it is 
not to be described as a book about an 
idiot. There was a time when I felt that 
Faulkner’s preoccupation with abnor- 
mality might be the result of a not wholly 
creditable desire to shock his readers, 
but later work has convinced me that his 
aims are by no means frivolous. In his 
revealing introduction to The Portable 
Faulkner, Malcolm Cowley describes 
Faulkner’s double labor: “First, to in- 
vent a Mississippi county that was like a 
mythical kingdom, but was complete and 
living in all its details; second, to make 
the story of Yoknapatawpha County 
stand as a parable or legend of all the 
Deep South.” Even the least of his 
novels—Sanctuary, say, or Pylon—is 
part of a broad study of social decay. To 
describe his idiots, gangsters, nympho- 
maniacs, murderers, and suicides as sym- 
bols would be unjust to his powers as a 
writer of fiction, for these creatures exist 
in themselves and do not merely repre- 
sent something else; but if one asks why 
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he bothers to portray them, the answer 
is to be found in his vision of the dis- 
integration of a culture. 

Faulkner is only one of many con- 
temporary novelists who see in the mal- 
adjustments of individuals a kind of sig- 
nificance that lies outside the range of 
the professional psychologist. Perceiving 
all about them signs of both individual 
and social disintegration, artists are more 
interested in the symbolic than in the 
logical connection between the two. 
Thus it happens that a writer who for- 
mally rejects the whole Freudian Wel- 
tanschauung may nevertheless occupy 
himself with the kind of phenomena that 
the psychoanalyst claims as his province. 
T. S. Eliot, for instance, or Evelyn 
Waugh or Graham Greene may speak of 
absolute evil when a Freudian would 
refer to a neurosis or psychosis, but in 
its impact their work is strikingly like 
that of avowed believers in psycho- 
analytic theory. 

Because the line between normality 
and abnormality cannot be sharply 
drawn, it is not always easy to say 
whether or not a novelist is consciously 
invading the realms of psychopathology. 
One reviewer, I recall, insisted vehe- 
mently—perhaps too vehemently—that 
there was no suggestion of abnormality 
in William Maxwell’s The Folded Leaf. 
Other critics held that the book drew 
much of its poignance from Mr. Max- 
well’s intimations of a sexual element, 
however repressed and misunderstood, in 
Lymie’s feeling for Spud, and that 
Lymie’s attempted suicide brought the 
subject matter well within the field of 
psychiatry. Disagreement is possible be- 
cause Mr. Maxwell, in his adroit and del- 
icate way, shows as inseparably blended 
the qualities that a psychologist would 
isolate and label normal or abnormal. 

There are many recent novels that 


cannot be easily classified and yet add to 
the impression that there is widespread 
concern with the less healthy aspects of 
the human mind. No one, for instance, 
would call Carson McCullers’ The Mem- 
ber of the Wedding a study of abnormal 
psychology, but the mind of the child 
who is the leading character does not 
function as children’s minds were once 
supposed to do, and the mood of the 
novella is often dark and even sinister. 
Josephine Johnson in Wildwood also 
writes about a child, and what makes her 
story so cruelly moving is the fact that 
the heroine would be capable of a normal 
life if she were given a chance; but that is 
exactly what is denied her, and the por- 
trayal of her foster-parents constantly 
suggests the fearful depths that can lie 
below the semblance of an orderly life. 
Ernest Brace’s The Buried Stream seems 
to be in large part the familiar story of a 
successful businessman who is disillu- 
sioned with his business and his wife, 
but the account of the hero’s break- 
down owes much to Freudian insights, 
even though Mr. Brace chose not to pur- 
sue them for any inconvenient distance. 

Without going further, we can admit 
that a good proportion of modern novels 
are concerned with characters whose be- 
havior would seem highly significant to a 
psychiatrist. Sometimes the novelists 
seem largely unaware of what they are 
doing, but many and perhaps most know 
perfectly well. We must also admit that 
many of the novelists themselves are by 
no means stable characters, as they 
would willingly confess. Indeed, in cer- 
tain sections of the advance guard “‘nor- 
mal” is used only as a term of denigra- 
tion. One does not have to be a philistine 
to believe that this is not a satisfactory 
situation, but only a philistine is likely to 
feel that the problem can be solved by 
damning modern literature. 
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IV 


It is against this background that we 
must examine such novels as The Lost 
Weekend, The Snake Pit, Wasteland, 
Equinox, Count Me among the Living, 
Brainstorm, and Arrival and Departure. 
What can be most easily said about The 
Lost Weekend and The Snake Pit, at 
least, is that their popularity has made 
them important documents in the educa- 
tion of the public. The former, thanks to 
the film version, must have convinced 
large numbers of people that alcoholism 
is something other than a moral problem. 
The latter has called attention to the in- 
adequacies of even our better institu- 
tions for the mentally ailing and has 
helped readers to understand that ‘‘in- 
sanity” is neither more disgraceful nor 
more remote from ordinary experience 
than, say, tuberculosis. Miss Ward has 
admitted that The Snake Pit is based on 
personal experience, and though Mr. 
Jackson has not been so candid, internal 
evidence suggests that much of The Lost 
Weekend is autobiographical. In a sense, 
then, these books belong to a tradition 
that stretches from Beer’s Mind That 
Found Itself to Seabrook’s Asylum, and, 
like the avowed autobiographies, the 
novels have great educational value. 

If, however, their principal importance 
is nonliterary, this does not mean that 
they are without literary merit, for both 
Miss Ward and Mr. Jackson have mas- 
tered a series of difficult problems. Both 
novels are written in the third person, 
but the point of view in each is that of 
the central—and afflicted—character. 
Each, in other words, deals with its ex- 
perience from inside. Miss Ward does not 
try to show the causes of Virginia’s con- 
dition, and Mr. Jackson merely sug- 
gests—in a series of flashbacks—some of 
the roots of Don’s alcoholism. But al- 


though the authors’ methods prevent 
them from going deeply into causes, 
their concentration on the pathological 
state of mind as it exists is justified by 
the vividness they achieve. If ever one 
can speak of sharing an experience, it is 
after reading these books. 

Carlton Brown’s Brainstorm, as I 
have already said, is less successful than 
The Snake Pit, and that may be because 
it is not autobiographical but is based on 
what happened to another person as ob- 
served by Mr. Brown and reported to 
him. Some passages do seem to be cooked 
up, whereas everything in The Snake Pit 
is real. Count Me among the Living is a 
more ambitious novel than The Snake 
Pit, for it tries to show the roots of mal- 
adjustment in early childhood experi- 
ences and to follow a character step by 
step to the actual moment of collapse, 
but the achievement is not impressive. 
One cannot be sure, however, that the 
book fails because of lack of knowledge 
and insight, as Brainstorm does, for the 
telling of the story is clumsy, and Miss 
Sexton does not make the most of such 
insights as she has. 

Allan Seager’s Equinox, a few seasons 
ago, introduced a macabre and prepos- 
terous psychoanalyst and involved him in 
an absurdly melodramatic plot. The 
analyst in Jo Sinclair’s Wasteland is 
merely a voice, but at least he is a 
worthy representative of his profession. 
Miss Sinclair’s description of the analytic 
process is sympathetic, intelligent, and 
revealing to the reader, though the neces- 
sities of the novel form force her to sim- 
plify it and to produce somewhat too 
pat a cure. As for the novel as a novel, 
the chief question concerns the use of a 
psychoanalysis as a way of telling a 
story. It is a narrative method that in- 
evitably involves some repetition, but 
Miss Sinclair does succeed in placing be- 
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fore the reader a set of family relation- 
ships and the predicaments of a minority 
group. 

Wasteland raises the perennial prob- 
lem of psychoanalysis and social change. 
Miss Sinclair’s spokesman and alter ego 
is Debbie, the hero’s sister, and Debbie 
is, or, at any rate, has been, something of 
a radical, but Jake is led by his analyst 
to accept the world as it exists, and the 
moral seems to be that social change is 
unnecessary. It was to precisely this 
dilemma that Arthur Koestler addressed 
himself three years ago in Arrival and 
Departure. His hero, too, goes through an 
analysis—an even more stylized analy- 
sis, it may be said in passing, than that 
described in Wasteland—but refuses to 
accept the conclusions that the analyst 
draws. Even though Peter, the hero, is 
compelled to admit that his radicalism 
grew out of childhood revolt against his 
father, he still thinks the world needs 
changing. Unable to deny that reason is 
on the analyst’s side, he falls back on 
convictions that seem to him deeper 
than reason and returns to the struggle. 


V 


Wasteland and Arrival and Departure, 
between them, suggest that the novelist 
cannot long absent himself from prob- 
lems of value. I do not want to seem to 
depreciate The Lost Weekend and The 
Snake Pit, for each of them extends our 
awareness by its vivid re-creation of an 
experience, but I doubt whether such 
books are in the main literary stream, 
and I am sure that the authors cannot 
and will not want to go on doing that 
sort of thing. The fact that the experi- 
ences are described from within, no 


matter how well they are described, 
means that they cannot be evaluated, 
which means in turn that the broader 
and more interesting implications are 
left unexplored. What is done in these 
books was worth doing, but it does not 
need to be done again. 

But if there is a limit to our interest in 
novels that describe specific pathological 
states, that does not mean that psycho- 
pathology has no place in fiction. So long 
as writers see instances of mental dis- 
order all about them, so long as they are 
conscious of anxieties and conflicts with- 
in themselves, so long as society shows 
symptoms of disease, the disordered 
mind will play a part in our literature. 
Looking at the world about us, one can 
only conclude that its part will be more 
rather than less prominent in the im- 
mediate future. 

P-N fiction, then, is a sign of the times. 
In thinking about it, we need to bear in 
mind certain elementary distinctions 
with regard to the nature of literature. 
In the first place, the novel has always 
been used as a means of conveying infor- 
mation, and, whatever the aesthetes may 
say, this is a legitimate function. On the 
other hand, novels cannot serve as a sub- 
stitute for textbooks and scientific trea- 
tises. Moreover, the conveying of infor- 
mation is a secondary function of litera- 
ture. When the great psychologists have 
turned to literature, as most of them 
have, it has not been for the sake of 
information but for the sake of those in- 
sights that are the peculiar endowment of 
the artist. The man of letters, in other 
words, has his own kind of authority, and 
whether he writes what we have called 
P-N fiction or not, that is what counts. 
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Some Results of a Twelve- Year Study 
of Children’s Reading Interests 


GEORGE W. NORVELL* 


I; Is widely recognized that secondary- 
school children read below the standard 
justifiably to be expected for their ages 
and intelligence. Even more disconcert- 
ing, vast numbers of them fail to turn 
voluntarily to reading as a means of in- 
formation and recreation. Faced square- 
ly with the charge, we cannot deny that 
our schools in general and English 
teachers in particular have failed to at- 
tain a major objective of the nation’s 
schools: to lead every normal child to a 
permanent reading habit based on a love 
of reading. 

There is, I believe, a simple solution 
for the problem presented, simple but 
not easy: Make reading genuinely at- 
tractive to our students. 

In the past, two mutually opposing 
principles have governed the assembling 
of classroom reading materials. In accord 
with the one, adults chose, from classic 
and contemporary literature, titles which 
they were convinced children should 
know. The resulting offerings, as Eng- 
lish teachers know all too well, failed to 
satisfy pupils. Under the second plan of 
selection, which has had wide vogue, the 
supposed popularity with children of 
lightweight and ephemeral materials 
constituted the criterion. This time 
neither teachers nor pupils approved the 
results, for young people are seriously 
concerned with life’s problems, their 


* Supervisor of English, New York State De- 
partment of Education. 
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problems, and are not long content with 
the trivial. 

A third plan is proposed. Discontinue 
reliance upon “expert” opinion, which 
has proved inadequate. For reading in 
common choose only selections known to 
be enjoyed by children through suf- 
ficient data coming directly from chil- 
dren. From the titles which children 
themselves indorse, exclude the trashy. 
To summarize: For reading in common 
choose only selections which stand 
where the lines of student and teacher 
approval converge. 

In this discussion I wish to offer for 
consideration suggestions based on a 
twelve-year study of children’s reading 
interests. I shall refrain from extensive 
detail respecting the statistical treat- 
ment given the collected data, first, be- 
cause teachers are principally interested 
in practical applications rather than in 
statistical formulas and, second, because 
the study, fully documented, will be re- 
ported in book form, I hope, within the 
next year. A few of the basic facts seem 
in order, however. 

More than 50,000 pupils and 625 
teachers in all types of communities in 
New York State participated in the 
study. Tabulation of 1,590,000 reports 
on literary selections has been made ac- 
cording to the pupil’s grade in school, 
sex, and level of intelligence. 

In the belief that information is 
needed as to the level of interest that 
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various literary materials have for chil- 
dren under actual classroom conditions, 
the procedure provided that pupils re- 
port on selections which had been read 
before the study was undertaken. To se- 
cure so far as possible uninhibited and 
honest responses from children, the fol- 
lowing was included in the instructions: 


Announce to the pupils that we desire the 
frank opinion of each pupil without reference 
to what any other pupil thinks. This informa- 
tion will make it possible for recommended 
lists to be prepared which will contain reading 
materials genuinely interesting to the pupils 
who are to use them. Be careful to impress upon 
pupils the importance of giving their own candid 
opinions. Also please see that pupils do not con- 
sult about their replies. 


The classroom blank provided col- 
umns that permitted the pupil by check- 
ing to indicate whether a listed selection 
was “very interesting,” “fairly interest- 
ing,” or “uninteresting.” 

The complete data, when published, 
will provide information concerning sev- 
enteen hundred literary selections com- 
monly used for study in secondary 
schools and will suggest answers to such 
questions as these: 

1. How important relatively, in influencing 
pupils’ choices of reading materials are the fol- 
lowing: age, sex, intelligence? 

2. To what extent do various interest factors 
influence boys’ and girls’ choices? 

3. Do boys enjoy poetry as much as girls? 

4. How do the various literary types rank in 
children’s interest? 


Let us consider first the influence of 
increasing age or maturity on children’s 
reading interests. Our data show clearly 
that much literary material being used in 
our schools is too mature, too subtle, too 
erudite to permit its enjoyment by the 
majority of secondary-school pupils. This 
error in the English field has been recog- 
nized for decades by certain leaders in the 


teaching profession. Unfortunately, re- 
form has come slowly. Yet progress has 
been made. The data of the current study 
show that many selections still widely 
used should be abandoned and that 
others should be shifted to a more suit- 
able grade level. For example, Shake- 
speare’s As You Like It, perhaps the 
most widely used play in America’s 
junior high schools, is so seriously dis- 
liked by boys as to make its general use 
indefensible. There are Shakespearean 
plays well liked by both boys and girls. 
Let us use them and use them at the 
right stage of the student’s intellectual 
growth. 

It appears advisable to discuss to- 
gether, since they are closely related, 
(a) the differences in boys’ and girls’ 
choices of reading materials and (0) the 
factors affecting reading interests. Some 
factors of reading interest produce favor- 
able reactions in both boys and girls; 
some produce favorable reactions in boys 
only; some produce favorable reactions 
in girls only; while some factors produce 
unfavorable reactions in both. Both 
sexes react favorably to adventure; 
humorous poems, stories, and essays (ex- 
cept where the humor is of the subtle 
type); poems and stories of patriotism; 
stories of mystery, of games, and of ani- 
mals. Boys are more favorably inclined 
than are girls to strenuous adventure, in- 
cluding war, to stories of wild animals, 
to science, and to speeches. Girls react 
very favorably to romantic love, to senti- 
ment in general, and to poems and 
stories of home and family life. Neither 
boys nor girls like subtle humor; descrip- 
tive prose and verse; letters; reflective, 
didactic, philosophical, or nature poems 
(though girls are more tolerant of them 
than boys). Of course, there are excep- 
tions to these rules, but as general guides 
they can be very helpful. 
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Unquestionably, teachers who are 
genuinely concerned with leading chil- 
dren to a love of literature would not in- 
tentionally force upon them any large 
proportion of materials which are defi- 
nitely disliked on the basis of a com- 
posite of boys’ and girls’ reactions. It 
might be argued that a few illustrative 
examples of disliked types should be 
offered to broaden children’s acquaint- 
ance with literary forms and techniques. 
In any case, such materials should be 
restricted, I believe you will agree, to 
less than 10 per cent of the total. Grant- 
ing this, what must be our reaction to the 
actual teaching situation? 

In common practice a high percentage 
of the titles provided for class study are 
in groupings definitely obnoxious to sec- 
ondary-school students. By actual in- 
vestigation and tabulation such mate- 
rials constitute more than 50 per cent of 
the titles commonly provided for study 
in the classroom. Is there not here a vital 
challenge to teachers and to the makers 
of courses of study in literature? 

To the question, ‘Are there boys’ 
books and girls’ books?” the answer is 
clear. There are. The most powerful 
single influence in determining children’s 
choices of reading materials in the high 
school is sex. During the primary- and 
elementary-school periods increasing ma- 
turity rivals sex as a determinant of what 
children choose to read. But even as low 
as the seventh grade children’s reading 
tastes show a marked tendency to ap- 
proximate the tastes of adults. This 
trend continues throughout the second- 
ary-school period, so that by the time 
young people leave high school their 
reading preferences are substantially the 
ones they will follow through later life. 


_ By contrast, the potency of sex in gov- 


erning reading interests reaches a high 
mark during the junior high school pe- 
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riod and retains that power with little 
diminution to high-school graduation 
and beyond. 

Almost invariably, discussions of read- 
ing interests deal with poetry. Is poetry 
disliked? Do girls like poetry better than 
boys? What types of poetry are satisfac- 
tory instructional material? 

It will probably be no surprise to you 
that our study of several hundred poems 
shows that, in comparison with novels, 
short stories, biographies, and plays, 
poetry as a whole is not well liked. On the 
other hand, there are many individual 
poems that rank high. With many excep- 
tions, we may generalize that narrative 
poems, patriotic poems, and poems of 
obvious humor are liked; poems of na- 
ture, sentiment, reflection, religion, phi- 
losophy, and didacticism rank low. 

What accounts for this low estate of 
poetry among children? Is it primarily 
word choice, meter, rhyme, compression, 
or other devices that distinguish poetry 
from prose? No doubt certain poetic 
usages, such as unusual word order and 
exotic or subtle vocabulary, occasionally 
interfere with pupils’ understanding of a 
poem’s meaning. Yet an examination of 
well-liked as well as disliked poems re- 
veals, I believe, that, basically, not form 
but content is the touchstone of popu- 
larity. The vast majority of poems deal 
with themes and ideas which children 
would reject as decisively if offered to 
them in prose. Youth demands life in 
action; age is often content with senti- 
ment in rose leaves, with mood, dreams, 
reflection, didacticism, and philosophy. 
Poems that present life dramatically or 
with humor rival in popularity with chil- 
dren prose selections that do the same. 
Examples: ‘Old Ironsides,” by Holmes; 
“QO Captain, My Captain,” by Whit- 
man; ‘““The Messages,”’ by Gibson; “It’s 
a Queer Time,” by Graves; “The 
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Twins,” by Leigh; and “The Highway- 
man,” by Noyes. 

As to poetry’s standing with boys and 
with girls, the data speak decisively. 
Girls rate it markedly higher, in fact 
some eight percentage points higher, as 
Table 1 shows. 

Of important practical significance is 
the question as to whether teaching ma- 
terials in literature as now chosen are 
equally favored by boys and by girls. 
The data afforded by this study point 
unmistakably to the fact that they are 


found by averaging the interest scores 
for 47 novels. It seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that 47 novels, 62 plays, and 81 
essays provide a basis for assessing the 
relative popularity of these literary 
types. The numbers of letters and 
speeches are small, comparatively, and 
render conclusions as to these types less 
dependable than for the other six. The 
table shows the novel in top position, 
followed in rank-order by the play, the 
short story, biography, the essay, poetry, 
the letter, and, last, the speech. 


TABLE 1 
LITERARY TYPES IN ORDER OF PREFERENCE 

Per No. No. Per Cent | Per Cent 

LITERARY SpREAD- | BetTeR | Betrer | BETTER | BETTER 

TyPE meus Ponts LIKED LIKED LIKED LIKED 

Boys Girls Average BY Boys | sy Grrts | By Boys | By Giris 
OS” 47 78.4 79.6 79.0 r.2 22 25 46.8 53-2 
(| er 62 72.3 77.2 74.3 5-9 13 40 21.0 79.0 
Short story. 219 73.5 73.8 73.2 2.3 III 108 50.7 49.3 
Biography....... 50 67.7 69.2 68.5 1.5 23 27 42.0 58.0 
81 63.1 66.3 64.7 2.2 21 60 25.9 74.1 
es 406 60.7 68.3 64.5 7.6 88 377° 18.9 81.1 
ere 12 60.6 64.9 62.8 4.3 2 10 16.7 83.3 
| ee 13 63.9 59.7 61.8 4.2 II 2 84.6 15.4 
2 ee 950 65.6 70.5 68.1 4.9 2Q1 658 30.7 69.3 


* One poem equally liked by boys and girls. 


not. Two out of every three selections 
commonly used in the classroom are 
better liked by girls than by boys. This 
fact may well have much to do with the 
unfavorable attitude taken by many 
boys toward school in general and to- 
ward the English class in particular. 
Surely, in common fairness, this situa- 
tion must be righted. 

What is the relative standing in chil- 
dren’s interest of the major literary 
types? A tentative answer is afforded by 
our data. The ranking for each type was 
found by averaging the scores for the 
various titles of that type; for example, 
the popularity of the novel as a type was 


The standings of the literary types 
with boys and with girls are given, in 
addition to the composite ratings. The 
data show that, judged by the literary 
materials commonly used in our schools, 
girls enjoy seven of the eight literary 
types better than do boys. The only type 
better liked by boys is the speech, though 
the spread between the rankings of boys 
and of girls is not great in the novel, the 
short story, and biography. Disregarding 
the groupings by type, we find that, of 
the 950 selections used in this part of the 
study, girls like 69.3 per cent of them 
better than do boys. 

It may be of interest to note the rela- 
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tive popularity rankings of a number of 
literary selections, extending from a high 
mark of 95 per cent to a low of 36 per 
cent. On this tabulation, the critical 
point dividing selections recommended 
for study in common from those to be 
reserved for individual reading is 70 per 
cent. This point was decided upon tenta- 
tively when New York State’s course of 
study in English was prepared. In actual 


rials commonly assigned for class study 
in the junior-senior high school. This 
range from a high of g5 to a low of 36 is 
startling. And let us not complacently 
assume that the procedures of the class- 
room will suflice to supplant the bore- 
dom and even disgust produced by the 
majority of our offerings. Not even the 
skill of the superior teacher suffices for 
that miracle. The study indicates that 


CHART I 
SCALE OF READING INTEREST—JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Per Cent 

95 Tom Sawyer (Twain) 
Night of the Storm (Gale) 
Call of the Wild (London) 
“The Gettysburg Address” (Lincoln) 
Emperor Jones (O'Neill) 
“OQ Captain! My Captain!” (Whitman) 
“The Highwayman” (Noyes) 
Treasure Island (Stevenson) 
“The Barefoot Boy” (Whittier) 
“Mary White” (White) 
“Three Questions” (Tolstoy) 
“A Dissertation upon Roast Pig’ (Lamb) 
Macbeth (Shakespeare) 
“The Man with the Hoe” (Markham) 
“On His Blindness” (Milton) 


70 “Crossing the Bar” (Tennyson); “Birches” 
(Frost) ; Native Land” (Scott) 


“Passing of Arthur” (Tennyson) 
The Rise of Silas Lapham (Howells) 
“On Getting up on Cold Mornings” (Hunt) 


practice it has not appeared too high. 
Obviously, the teacher using the study’s 
findings can readily shift the standard, 
since the report will provide for each of 
the 1,700 selections interest scores for 
both boys and girls separately, in addi- 
tion to a composite rating. May I add 
that, on the basis of the more extensive 
data now available, it seems that a 
standard even higher might well be prac- 
ticable? 

Chart I shows graphically the extreme 
spread of interest of the literary mate- 


Per Cent 
Julius Caesar (Shakespeare) 
The Sketch Book (Irving) 
The Rising of the Moon (Gregory) 
“Sounds” (Thoreau) 
“She Was a Phantom of Delight”’ (Words- 

worth) 
“Sir Roger de Coverley at the Theatre” 
(Addison) 

As You Like It (Shakespeare) 
“Compensation” (Emerson) 
The Lady of The Lake (Scott) 
“Bunker Hill Address” (Webster) 
Sonnets (Shakespeare) 
“Comus”’ (Milton) 
“Old China”’ (Lamb) 
“Will o’ the Mill” (Stevenson) 
Autocrat at the Breakfast Table (Holmes) 
“Rules for the Road” (Markham) 
“On Conciliation” (Burke) 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
“Song of Myself” (Whitman) 

36 “The Land o’ the Leal” (Nairne) 


educators sometimes act as though they 
were not dealing with human beings— 
with boys and girls—but with mythical, 
sexless robots whose tastes, inclinations, 
and interests can be assumed to be or 
must be made to be identical with those of 
the teacher. The budget of unattractive 
modern writings and generation-to-gen- 
eration classics now constituting the ma- 
jor part of our reading program is kept 
going only by a rigorous, zealously pur- 
sued system of forcible feeding. 

If all the superior literary materials 
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were disliked and if only the trashy and 
ephemeral were enjoyed by children, the 
problem would be different. There is, 
however, an ample supply of literature 
approved by critics which is also ap- 
proved by children. At the present time 
there are at least eight to ten thousand 
selections widely used for class study in 
the nation’s secondary schools. No par- 
ticular school or teacher can introduce 
the student to more than a fraction of 
that list during the six-year high-school 
period. Why not, then, winnow the titles 
which meet both standards for use in the 
classroom and relegate the selections 
that are popular only with a few to sup- 
plementary, individually chosen read- 
ing? Why should we insist on As You 
Like It or Shakespeare’s sonnets when 
Macbeth, Hamlet, and other well-liked 
plays are available? Why Whitman’s re- 
jected “Song of Myself’? when there 
is “O Captain! My Captain!’? Why 
“Comus” when there is Milton’s 
“On His Blindness’; ‘The Bunker 
Hill Address” when there is ‘The 
Gettysburg Address”; The Rising of the 
Moon when we might choose Emperor 
Jones? 

The question may be asked, “What 
are the implications of this study for 


classroom practice?” If the results of the 
current study are dependable (the data 
for judging will be published), the follow- 
ing appear to be suggested: 

1. That for assignment for study in 
common only selections be used that 
(a) meet the approval of both critics and 
teachers and (6) are genuinely enjoyed 
by children. 

2. That, in addition to the study in 
common, there be much wide reading 
through which young people may enjoy 
the materials which appeal to them indi- 
vidually. 

3. That teachers and course-of-study 
makers cease to choose classroom reading 
materials in accord with their own prefer- 
ences and place the student first always. 

4. That three-fourths of the selections 
in our current program be replaced with 
selections of equally high merit that chil- 
dren indorse. 

5. That the new program give the boy, 
the forgotten boy, a break through the 
choice of selections which are as popular 
with him as they are with the girl. 

6. That, to increase reading skill, pro- 
mote the reading habit, and produce a 
generation of book-lovers, there is no 
other factor so powerful as interest. 


A Poetry Unit in Action 


MARTIN R. KATZ’ 


I AM thankful that almost all the 
pupils who enter my junior high school 
English classes at the beginning of the 
semester announce a hearty detestation 
of poetry, for these will be the quickest 
to arrive at an appreciative and dis- 
criminating regard for it. The few others, 


* Teacher in junior and senior high school before 
the war; soldier (South Pacific) four years; now in 
the Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


usually model students, will be slower; 
they have so much to unlearn. Too near- 
ly perfect products of their education, 
their taste having been nurtured on mere 
rhyme, dogmatic exhortation, and inane 
sentimentality, they are implemented to 
derive complete satisfaction from “‘ Life is 
real! Life is earnest!’ Having had the 
prettified and preachy pap of Longfellow 
at his worst, of Joyce Kilmer’s ‘“‘Trees,”’ 
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crammed down their unprotesting gul- 
lets, they have achieved a fondness not 
for the strength of poetry but its weak- 
ness; for its smugness rather than its 
stimulation; for its moralism rather than 
its music. This fondness is evinced in 
their own ‘“‘poetic creations’’—such 
rhymed preachments as ‘“‘ Always cross 
between the white lines, And always 
obey the policeman’s signs; Never go 
when the light is red, Because that means 
danger ahead’’—or such hymns to nature 
as “‘Spring is the time when everything 
is green, And when the first robin red- 
breasts are seen.’’ These are encouraged 
by teacher praise and by publication in 
school newspapers. So to the vigorous 
minds which reject such trash, poetry 
naturally becomes associated with sissies 
and “‘apple-polishers.”’ 

Therefore, I am happy to encounter 
the independence and sense of discrimi- 
nation revealed by the incoming students 
who say belligerently, “I don’t like poet- 
ry.’ Of course, for professional reasons, I 
cannot tell them so. Instead, I simply 
refuse to believe them. 

What do they look for in poetry? 
Rhyme, story, moral—ninety-nine per 
cent of the entering pupils define poetry 
as ‘‘something that rhymes.” In a discus- 
sion on the nature of poetry I emphasize 
the importance and irresistibility of 
rhythm. No one is immune to rhythm: 
they themselves cannot withstand the 
marked, if banal, cadences of ‘‘swing”’ or 
the appeal of Fred Astaire and Bill Rob- 
inson. All must respond, willy-nilly— 
college professors, jungle savages, and 
even those chickens and cows which, ac- 
cording to news items, lay more eggs and 
give more milk when they are exposed 
to the rhythmical outpourings of radio 
and phonograph. 

To illustrate the importance of 
rhythm, a poem like Browning’s “How 


They Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix”’ is read. Does the class like 
it? Not much. They prefer ‘Paul 
Revere’s Ride.’’ Why? Its story is sim- 
pler, easier to understand, and more 
familiar. I am shocked and I ask, “‘ You 
don’t understand Browning’s story? 
Well, let’s see if we can clear it up. Who 
are the riders? Why are they in such 
haste? What is the ‘good news’? You 
don’t know? Well, confidentially, neither 
do I. Neither did Browning. Why didn’t 
he make the answers to these questions 
clear? Do the facts of the story matter? 
Is it his purpose to tell a story? Then we 
can’t blame him for not telling one, can 
we, any more than we can complain that 
a comedian failed to make us cry? Then 
what is his purpose? No, it is not to show 
that persistence always wins—you don’t 
really think that he is trying to put over 
a moral lesson, do you? Come on, now, 
what is he trying to do? Yes, that’s right! 
But speed of what? Surely—a galloping 
horse! Listen to what he said about it 
himself [here a reading of Browning’s 
explanation to the effect that he wrote 
‘Good News... .” when he was on board 
ship, yearning for a vigorous ride on 
horseback]. So he didn’t want the dis- 
traction of a story—just the flavor and 
thrill of as fast and furious a gallop as he 
could experience at second hand. Well 
then, how does he accomplish this pur- 
pose? First of all, and most obviously, by 
rhythm! What is the rhythm? Tum- 
TUM-tum-tum, TU M-tum-tum, TU M- 
tum-tum—rhythm of what? That’s it— 
a horse’s gallop! That rhythm establishes 
the effect immediately and sustains it 
throughout, regardless of variations in 
the tempo. ” 

And so, the necessity for reading poet- 
ry aloud having been stressed again, we 
go through the poem: “The running 
start—why ‘sprang’ in the first line? 
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Why not ‘mounted my horse’? Yes, ac- 
tion words—and what about their 
sound? Why the repetition of ‘ galloped’? 
What is evoked by the picture of the 
riders’ clattering up to the gate, which 
has started to swing open at the first beat 
of their horses’ hoofs, and—without 
pause—pounding on into the sudden 
night; the watch’s ‘Speed!’ cried out ‘as 
the gate-bolts undrew,’ the echo reaching 
their ears only as they emerge; the 
tight-lipped, determined tensity of the 
second stanza; the rapid passage of time 
and towns, at the rate of a town a line, 
in the third; the abrupt contrast of the 
galloping horses to the dully staring 
cattle silhouetted against the ‘up-leaped’ 
sun; the quick close-up of Roland with 
straining muscles, spumy lips, rolling 
eyes, like the familiar newsreel shot of 
the winning race horse as he pulls into 
the lead; the panting breathlessness into 
which the reader is forced by the onomat- 
opoetic vividness of the sixth stanza’s 
collapsing horse— wheeze . . . . horrible 
heave’; the merciless heat; the brittle 
crunch of ‘’Neath our feet broke the 
brittle bright stubble like chaff’; the 
sudden hope as ‘a dome spire sprang 
white’; another quick close-up of Roland, 
‘with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ 
rim’; the skilfully increasing tension of 
the next stanza, mounting higher and 
higher, each line topping the preceding 
one, like a spring’s being wound tighter, 
tighter, until—snap—complete release?” 

It is impossible to convey in this brief 
and purely suggestive fashion the excite- 
ment generated by a good reading and 
by the analytical discussion indicated. 
The class, however, finds the poem far 
more thrilling than any of the blood-and- 
thunder cinematic “‘horse operas”? which 
it so closely resembles. They appreciate 
the superior variety and skill of the 
poet’s technique, the sustained and 


climactic nature—the purity—of the 
action as such. Correspondingly, they 
come to recognize the jejune flabbiness 
of much narrative verse they have for- 
merly admired. 

Of course, we do not attempt to 
analyze every poem according to similar 
principles (you have, no doubt, recog- 
nized in the foregoing the Coleridgean 
critical dictum as to the author’s pur- 
pose, methods used to achieve that pur- 
pose, and, finally, judgment as to the de- 
gree of success); often we do not analyze 
at all. But I feel that we should not 
shrink too much from this “‘dissecting”’ 
of the poetic masterpieces; for analysis 
helps furnish the student’s sense of dis- 
crimination with positive attitudes to 
supplement and even largely to replace 
the negative ones previously mentioned. 
It helps him to have reasons and stand- 
ards not only for disliking bad poetry 
but also for liking good poetry. 

That statement is not meant to support 
doctrinaire insistence on arbitrary, dog- 
matic demarcations between good and 
bad poetry. There is plenty of room for 
the exercise of individual tastes; in fact, 
they can and should often be utilized as a 
springboard to catapult the student into 
the whole sea of great poetry. But so poor 
are general reading ability and, more 
specifically, preparation for the reading 
of good poetry that often the musician is 
unaware of the music in Edgar Allen Poe; 
the artist is unstirred by Keats’s vivid- 
ness; the nature-lover finds little in 
Wordsworth that is his; the class wit 
reads with dogged blankness the light 
verse of Gilbert, Holmes, Lewis Carroll, 
F. P. A.; the most ardent Sunday-school 
enthusiasts fail to comprehend ‘‘The 
Fool’s Prayer,” ‘“‘Recessional,’’ “Cross- 
ing the Bar,” ‘‘ Requiem.” 

Even a good oral reading, though it 
holds and affects the pupils momentarily, 
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does not always make the poem an in- 
tegral part of their experience. Nor is the 
most complete analysis sufficient. If the 
poem is to have significance for them, it 
must, if possible, be related to their lives 
or, at least, interpreted in terms which 
they can understand. Perhaps I can best 
explain by illustrating with Rupert 
Brooke’s ‘‘ The Jolly Company.” Here a 
traditionally poetic, starlit mood sug- 
gests a poignant and affecting thought. 
How is this mood-thought of individual 
loneliness in the midst of physical proxim- 
ity, of the pathetic human longing for 
communicating, of the silently eloquent 
yearnings of the soul for companionship 
and understanding, to be translated so as 
to have weight and significance for im- 
mature junior high school students? But 
perhaps I have misstated the problem, 
which is not so much how to elucidate 
the poem by the light of the students’ 
own experience as how to illuminate that 
experience through the radiance of the 
poem. Ideally, of course, there should be 
mutual, interactive enlightenment. This 
can be achieved through a dramatic dis- 


-cussion that may start with an airplane- 


like view of the close-clustered lights of a 
great city and culminate in such climactic 
questions as: ‘‘ How well do you know the 
person sitting next to you?” “How much 
do you know of his innermost ambitions, 
hopes, desires, fears?” “‘To what extent 
is it ever possible to reveal such intimate 
profundities?”’ ‘“‘To how many people 
have you been able to express your secret 
mind?” Then, for different treatment of 
a similar idea, Robert Frost’s ‘‘Good 
Hours” and part of the chapter, “‘The 
Night Shadows,” from Dickens’ A Tale 
of Two Cities are read, besides an original 
poem or two by members of a previous 
class. 

The type of questioning sketchily indi- 
cated above, as must be apparent to 


classroom teachers skilled in the art of 
interrogation, stimulates an application 
of poetry to life-problems and situations. 
For another example, a discussion of 
“The Fool’s Prayer” generated for the 
school newspaper’s safety campaign an 
excellent editorial which cited a long list 
of specific accidents due not to deliberate 
malfeasance but to unintentional care- 
lessness and thoughtlessness. Thus, the 
social reference of many poems may be 
legitimately emphasized. Yet the objec- 
tionable preaching and blatant exhorta- 
tion against which students react so 
violently are avoided. 

Perhaps it might be considered that 
the proof of any poetic pudding served 
to students is in the creative work which 
they themselves produce. Without any 
further ado, therefore, I should like to 
present the following examples of pupil 
poetry. None of them was written by an 
honor student. I do not pretend that they 
show genius or even outstanding ability. 
In them their authors do reveal, how- 
ever, in spite of clumsiness and crude- 
ness, a keen and lively appreciation of 
poetry along the lines I have indicated. 

The following poem was written by a 
girl very much interested in art, who had 
never liked poetry but who came to love 
the beauty of Keats. It is, in her own 
words, ‘‘a description of my Reverie 
Queen, also of a large drawing I drew of 
her.” 


MY REVERIE QUEEN 


Criticism is not mine, 
As I cock my head from side to side. 
Fantastic and absurd is my Reverie Queen; 
Sophisticated is she with her cruel beauty. 7 
I admire the slant of her eyes, ; 
Green, with a highlight of fiery red 
The straightness of her nose 
Adds another line to her pale, strong face. 
Twisted as if to sneer are her rich blood lips— 
The sneer is her life and career. 
Twining black hair, which looks like the cruelest 

of snakes, 
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Falls down and around her shoulders and past. 

A robe of a dull and hollow black is wrapped 
around her shoulders and waist 

To bring out the fine, sharp lines of her face, 

Giving her face as a whole the look of a ruler— 

Which she is, for she is my hope, will-power, and 
guide. 


The author of this next poem is a boy 
who, between training for “amateur” 
prize fights, memorized long sections of 
Gray, Shelley, Coleridge, and Poe. 


THE REFUGEE 


The sign of tragedy shows upon his dried bony 
face, 

Gaunt from the long sufferings he has endured. 

Love of life and living is going. 

There is no hate; just sorrow for the land he 
loved, 

Uncertain of his tomorrow, 

In suspense of his life today. 

Beside a shining immortal with her uplifting 
hand 

He stands; new life has just entered 

When he entered this new land. 

God, bless this precious haven. 

God, please keep it this way. 


These last two are by a girl who at the 
beginning of the semester had considered 
Longfellow the greatest of poets and had 
written jingles like, ‘When you don’t 
know what will happen next, You can 
always hope. You can disregard the 
worst and hope for the best; You can al- 
ways hope.” Recently she has penned 
many poems similar in quality to these 
lovely lyrics: 


SILENCE 


All the world is robed in silence 
When the light of day departs. 

All the earth is softly darkened; 
Midnight folds its cloak around us: 
Then all eyes are closed, lips are still, 
All the earth is hushed. 


MY FLOWER 


My flower bloomed 
And life was joyous. 
My flower was picked; 
Now joys are gone. 


The World in the Schoolroom 


HELEN RAND MILLER’ 


Winrta class! What a class you’ve been! 
In a few days the last bell will ring. 
Tornadoes will smash through the door 
like a volcano. Then silence in this room. 
And we'll never meet together again. 

If you’d only been my first-hour class 
when I had more strength and you 
hadn’t quite waked up. But you were the 
last of my two hundred students in a 
day, and you, too, had gone through the 
strains and stresses of seven school 
hours. 

Five hours a week for ten months 
we've spent together. I’ve spent more 
time than that reading your papers and 


* Evanston (Ill.) Township High School; 1946-47 
Exchange teacher in a London secondary school. 


thinking about you as a class and as indi- 
viduals. How much time have you spent 
writing those papers and reading? If we 
added it up, we’d find that we have spent 
years on this course. 

And what’s it all for? Can you think 
more clearly? Do you? Do you live more 
in a minute than you used to? Do you 
know that you are a part of the whole 
living world? 

It’s a great adventure and a great op- 
portunity thirty-one of us have had. 
We’ve had the adventure. And what of 
the opportunity? 

I’ve said that in an English class you 
should learn never to be bores or bored. 
Everything we see, hear, read, experi- 
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ence, is interesting if we weave it into the 
pattern of human living. 

One thing I can say about you: you 
have never been boring. You’ve been an 
earthquake! I’ve thought of Frank 
Lloyd Wright. When he was building the 
Imperial Hotel in Tokyo, he had to deal 
with earthquakes. He figured out that 
the way to manage an earthquake is to 
sympathize with it, understand it, and 
co-operate with it. He built for a pos- 
sible earthquake in the future. My build- 
ing material has been the earthquake. 
It’s been too much for my strength the 
eighth hour of the day. So I’ll be relieved 
when the last bell rings. 

If we could have used all your upheaval 
of energy, what a force for learning there 
would have been! 

Did we fail? Are we going to fail this 
course? And the course in the school- 
room of the world? 

Our course is the course of the world. 
We are the world in miniature. 

One day you thundered into class and 
saw the chair arranged in rows facing 
the teacher’s desk. You banged them 
around the walls in two minutes of war 
and revolution. The second bell an- 
nounced peace. 

The old order was a master-teacher— 
like a master-race—pattern. You changed 
it into a round table so that you could see 
each other and talk with each other. You 
couldn’t talk naturally in the old pattern 
with people behind you whom you could 
not see and people in front of you whose 
backs only you could see. 

We were all set to practice democracy, 
but that did not mean that everything 
would be smooth and easy. We’ve had 
our rough times, like the world of which 
we are a part. Sometimes the more in- 
tense the growing pains, the faster the 
growth. 

Tremendous growth such as was never 
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known under the old order is possible 
with co-operation. Do you remember the 
two days we had old-fashioned recita- 
tions (re-citing, telling back what you 
had learned)? Each answered or failed to 
answer one question. Each of you had 
one or two minutes in which to recite. 
No one spoke out of turn; you didn’t 
even keep track of your turns. You were 
quiet. We could have left the door into 
the hall open. You were orderly—orderly 
as a graveyard. For an hour each of you 
was dead in the head for all but a minute 
or two. Thirty of you lost 58 to 59 
minutes—30 X 58 = 1,740 minutes, or 29 
hours. So that’s a way to waste 29 youth 
hours in one hour. 

We wasted that time because we were 
working as isolated individuals. If two 
men, each using his own materials and 
tools, make chairs, there will be two 
chairs. But, if two men put their heads 
together and combine their tools, they 
can produce an ever increasing number of 
more comfortable chairs. Industry up the 
years of history has changed simple ad- 
dition into higher mathematics. 

Even greater progress can take place 
in a classroom. 

If each individual recites to a teacher, 
anyone who pays attention may absorb 
the answers to all the questions, but the 
possibilities for learning are limited. If 
thirty people put their heads together, 
learning can expand fast and far. 
Individual recitations: 1+1+1+1 repeated 

30 times = 30 
Co-operative learning: 30X 30=900 

Cumulative co-operative learning has 
the possibility of approaching infinity. 
Can the math sharks in the class solve 
this problem: Each of 30 students learns 
from 30 students every minute for 60 
minutes a day, 5 days a week for 10 
months. How many minutes of learning 
are there? 
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The answer is a big number, but it 
isn’t big enough, because each student 
while he is learning is not merely taking 
in information; he himself is growing. 
And, furthermore, each day we have all 
that we have learned before to build 
upon. 

Something like this has been going on. 
We couldn’t live up to our possibilities. 
Minds refuse to work all the time. Spans 
of attention lag. But we have been ap- 
proaching infinite possibilities. 

Is it my business to teach you? To tell 
you what I know? Did you want to learn 
anything from me? I never saw the evi- 
dence that you did. I know that you 
learn readily from each other. I have said 
to myself, ‘‘ Your responsibility is to pro- 
vide the conditions and materials for 
learning, and to direct. Don’t try to 
teach. Let them learn.” 

Does this make it easy for me? No. It 
makes it hard. It would be easy to tell 
you what I learned in college courses. I 
tried to make every unit into a social 
situation so that the lessons would grow 
inside of you. 

When you carried the ball, you im- 
proved upon my preparation. I can’t 
easily resist the temptation to tell you 
what I know. One evening I planned 
what I considered a fine lesson on Lord 
Chesterfield, based on an outline of a 
most excellent college course I had taken. 
I rehearsed what I would tell you. I 
imagined that for once you would listen 
to me. Oh, no! Before I had even started, 
Tom said, “Lord Chesterfield was the 
Emily Post of his day, wasn’t he? The 
Emily Post of the eighteenth century 
would be a man, and the Lord Chester- 
field of today would be a woman.” 
Whew! There was all my rumbling 
thunder in one flash of lightning! I wasn’t 
conscious of telling you anything that 
day. You covered all I knew, and more. 
We could not have learned so fast if I 


had not know as much as I did. The 
wonderful thing is that we had learned 
to think co-operatively so well that you 
could pick up in a minute what I’d spent 
years in learning and carry it forward and 
use it to understand our life today. 

You learned what was in the course of 
study, all right. The records say you 
made two years’ progress in one. I’m 
glad of that, but figures on record sheets 
fade in files. 

You are living people. Tell me now: 
Did each of you learn as much as he was 
capable of learning? Did I make that 
possible for you? Will you keep on learn- 
ing how to live? 

Ned left this on my desk: 


A teacher is appointed by someone in the 
school higher than herself, who has been chosen 
by an elected school board. If she thinks that 
her only duty is to drill some knowledge into her 
pupils, her class is usually not democratic but 
fascist. The teacher commands and the pupils 
obey. There is no freedom; no one is at ease; the 
teacher is infallibly and irrevocably correct; and 
the grades are based on an apparent record of 
achievement rather than actual achievement. 

In our class every one enters in one way or 
another into the work all the time. Every one is 
perfectly at ease; all benefit by the others’ 
knowledge; and, although you have been 
appointed to teach our class, you rather allow 
us to teach ourselves. Each is important in pro- 
portion to what he actually, not seemingly, con- 
tributes to the class as a whole. By our work we 
teach each other; we don’t merely hand things 
in to you which you already know and are of no 
actual value to anyone but you. 

We may be noisy, and perhaps we whisper, 
but it does no one any harm; it keeps our minds 
on what we are doing by making us part 
of what is going on. If vividness is one of the 
major aids in teaching, the noise certainly pro- 
vides it because usually it is caused by some per- 
son’s seeing something humorous in the lesson 
and passing it on to a neighbor. Then too it 
keeps the period from becoming a boring and 
pedagogic recitation by the teacher. 


Co-operation was our basis. We agreed 
on that last September. We meant it 
then, and we’ve always meant it. Our 
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class was to be democracy in action. Our 
saying so was like signing the Declara- 
tion of Independence and all the fine war- 
time documents. Declaring and _ pro- 
claiming did not mean that all the pro- 
visions were instantly provided but that 
people knew where they were going and 
were on their way. They had break- 
downs, blowouts, and traffic jams. So 
have we. 

You declared and proclaimed in Sep- 
tember that you would co-operate. I’ve 
had my cynical moments. 

You said that co-operation meant that 
the teacher must co-operate. If a 
teacher says, “‘You co-operate with me; 
you do what I tell you to do,” that is 
not co-operation. You were cynical, too. 

I asked, ‘‘What shall we do at the 
times when co-operation breaks down?” 

Some of you said, “Then you won’t co- 
operate. You'll slap us down.” 

Ed said, “It’s your duty to maintain 
discipline. I wouldn’t respect you if you 
didn’t.” 

I’ve been too soft and easy. Ed told me 
so. I have been too slow in learning that 
it was my duty according to our social 
contract to enforce the strictest disci- 
pline. I had derived my “just powers 
from the consent of the governed.”’ The 
leader of a co-operative society can be 
stricter and stronger than any other kind 
because he has not only his own power 
but the united power of the people. 
What do we do when co-operation breaks 
down? We do not revert to domination 
and tyranny but study harder how to 
make co-operation work. It’s taking the 
world and me a long time to learn that. 

And you? In a democracy the citizens 
are responsible. It was to your advantage 
to make me the leader which a co-opera- 
tive society should have. You were re- 
sponsible for making me the best teacher 
I could be. Some of you shirked. You 
took the strength out of me that could 
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have contributed to the general welfare. 
Bob, this applies to you. Every day at 
least three times I’ve had to stop every- 
thing because you were playing some 
of your little tricks. You are a brat. 

Bob left this on my desk: 

Don’t call me a brat. You can call me hell 
on wheels, but don’t call me a brat. 

You asked what I thought being in your 
class two years straight. For me nothing could 
have been better, but you have had it hard I 
know. 

But in two years I’ve received more than 
anyone else could have received and that’s not 
high marks on my report. No. It was a friend 
and a true one—I hope. Someone might think 
I’m crazy, but I don’t give a damn. 

We, the students, don’t have to live your 
way. You let us be democratic and you try to 
fit in with others. You should never have been 
a teacher because you see life with human 
nature. 

The reason I’m the way I am in your class 
is because I feel at ease and when I feel at ease 
I like my surroundings. (Thanks to you and 
Barbara and Betty.) 

Thanks for a damn good two years. 


Love 
Bos 
Every word is true. 


Yes, Bob, for two years we have been 
friends. It’s strange but true—and won- 
derful! You’ve contributed to the class 
too—spontaneity and comic relief. 
Many a time, when the class was drifting 
off into boredom, I’ve called on you for a 
wisecrack to snap us into life. You never 
let us down. In making us laugh, you 
brought us together. 

Bob likes people. I notice it’s feminine 
gender. All the literature we have 
studied has been about people and how 
to live with people. 

There’s Hamlet. I could have told 
you that years ago I attended Professor 
Kittredge’s graduate course, but that 
would have meant nothing in your young 
lives. One day I filled the board with 
scholarly quotations interpreting Ham- 
let’s character. John looked so unim- 
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pressed that I called on him. He said 
none of them would do. Hamlet’s tragedy 
was that he hadn’t gone out to get a girl 
friend for himself. He let that tedious old 
fool, Polonius, put one over on him. 
Then he bellyached to himself. And that 
stupid little fool, Ophelia. You’d never 
catch a girl in our class saying, “I do not 
know, my lord, what I should think,” 
or playing coy when a guy needed a 
friend. She’d help him out even if she 
didn’t want to get him. Just put Ann in 
her place. Ann would Lave straightened 


things out in a hurry. Why, if Ann had 
been around, she’d never have let Ger- 
trude get away with it in the first place. 
And Ann would have been around! 

We read about Ophelia to appreciate 
Ann. Ann is alive, and she is one of us. 

I said that you were an earthquake. 
I’ve been changing my mind. When you 
get started, you can raise the earth, but 
you won’t just shake things up. What are 
you? You are not Atlas because he held 
the world on his back where he couldn’t 
see it. You are holding it in your hands. 


English Grammar and the Ti hin king Process 


LOIS SAUNIER BERTLING 


The study of formal grammar has al- 
ways been the delight of a few and the 
burden and bane of the many among both 
teachers and pupils. The voice of the 
many has protested long and insistently 
against having such a subject in the pub- 
lic school curriculum, and grammar has 
been trimmed, attenuated, pushed up 
out of the elementary grades and 
crowded down out of the senior high 
schools, leaving a thin and febrile residue 
on the junior high school course of study. 
There it is still the delight of a few and 
the burden and bane of the many among 
both teachers and pupils. The many cry 
out for its complete elimination, but the 
few protest that it is a study which has 
values too important to be thrown away 
and pleasures too keen for denial to 
those who appreciate them. 

Should the voice of the many prevail, 
and the study of formal grammar be lost 
to us entirely? Or cannot the subject be 
reorganized to meet the demands of pro- 
gressive education, with emphasis upon 
intellectual character-building? I think 


that it can, and for a number of years I 
have been working out a method of 
teaching grammar by problems, aiming 
to develop 


. Intellectual attack 

. Use of reference materials 

. Logical thinking 

. Clear and definite statement 

. Familiarity with grammatical terms and 

sentence structure 

6. Understanding of the structural and seman- 
tic foundations of the language—of the rea- 
sons why a given form is correct 

7. Carry-over into composition of the grammar 

knowledge gained 


wnr 


These seven objectives I am listing in 
the order of their attainability by the 
whole pupil body. I am aware that only 
the gifted ones will attain all seven, but I 
find that even the slow-witted can profit 
by the study of grammar if the teacher’s 
mind is set toward the first four objec- 
tives as primary and the last three as 
secondary. This attitude of the teacher’s 
mind is essential to success. The knowl- 
edge of grammar facts is secondary; the 
primary aim is development of the pu- 
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pil’s intellectual character—the building 
of attitudes and skills in dealing with 
problems which require definite and logi- 
cal thinking along abstract lines. 

To help my pupils understand my pri- 
mary objectives, I use the story of a 
radio repairman whom I once watched 
as he checked my radio to repair it. He 
had, attached to the wall above his work 
table, a four-page cardboard book 
printed in long columns of figures with a 
word or two after each figure. On his 
table lay a larger book of ordinary 
printed pages, and here also were col- 
umns and groups of figures and words 
which meant nothing to me. But the 
radio repairman knew. He found a figure 
inside my radio, wrote it on a piece of 
paper, found the same figure in his card- 
board book, copied the notation printed 
there, looked again at my radio, and then 
diagnosed the trouble and told me how 
long it would take to repair it and how 
much the job would cost me. 

He was a man of commonplace mental 
equipment, but he needed and used a 
type of thinking which all our pupils 
need to learn and practice. He could not 
afford to guess or to be careless in ob- 
servation or reference. The situation de- 
manded accuracy, precision, logical 
deduction, and intelligent application of 
the knowledge gained. Modern living 
teems with situations which call for such 
thinking. For the teaching of it there is 
no better material than grammar prob- 
lems. 

As organized in my plans, grammar 
problems are of two types: (1) correct 
usage and (2) composition improvement. 
The first type predominates at the begin- 
ning of the course in the seventh year, 
giving place to an increasing proportion 
of the second type as we approach the 
end of the course in ninth-year work. 
Use of the method over a number of 


years has given me opportunity to select 
and adapt and compile a body of prob- 
lem material which covers the usual 
junior high school course in grammar, 
with glimpses and excursions into word 
study and other associated fields of 
thought and information. 

Grammar facts—the subject matter 
which older methods made all-important 
—I give to my pupils in brief, usually in 
tabulated, form. Lacking a printed text, 
I must present this subject matter from 
the blackboard, and my pupils must 
copy it into their notebooks. This is not a 
highly approved procedure, but I modify 
its handicaps by teaching as I write, and 
my pupils listen as they copy, thus get- 
ting eye, ear, and motor attention, 
which, after all, is not bad pedagogy. 
Each lesson has four parts: 


1. Presentation of grammar facts and rules, 
which pupils copy 

2. Solving and explaining by teacher and pupils 
working together of key problems 

3. Solving and explaining by pupils of addi- 
tional assigned problems 

4. A quiz to test recognition and compre- 
hension of grammar facts and rules 


I make no attempt to build a firm 
foundation of memorized grammar be- 
fore tackling the problems. Subject mat- 
ter is not tested until after the problems 
have been worked out. For the first step 
in the lesson it is enough to present and 
explain the new items and to have them 
copied into the pupils’ notes for use as 
reference material. 

The key problems are types to be fol- 
lowed in the assigned work. There are 
likely to be three or four variations with- 
in the group of problems, and pupils re- 
quire one of each, worked out, as a guide. 
As a part of the presentation, each key 
problem is carefully worked out and ex- 
plained, and pupils copy the key, work- 
ing with the teacher, asking questions, 
finding the solutions, or simply following 
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the lead of their quicker classmates. This 
ends the first day’s work in class. 

On the second day, during the work- 
ing-out of the assigned problems, the 
teacher’s attention turns most strongly 
to the thinking response of each pupil. 
The primary objectives are thinking 
habits and the use of reference material. 
The teacher watches not so much for the 
correct answer as for clear, direct think- 
ing and intelligent reference to author- 
ity. The use of grammar material as ref- 
erence does not produce crack recitations 
and 100 per cent test papers, but it does 
build, slowly and naturally, a familiarity 
with grammar which stays with pupils. 
As a basis for thinking practice, it is good 
tough fiber on which to cut intellectual 
eye teeth; at the same time it gives brain 
food which may take long to assimilate 
but never causes mental indigestion and 
which appears at last in the bright eyes 
and eager faces of children who know 
what they are talking about. It is my 
observation, checked by some ten years’ 
experiment and verification, that the 
factual part of grammar is often better 
learned than an immediate testing makes 
obvious. Pupils taught by means of prob- 
lems often blunder through a recitation 
and take low ratings on a quiz, but after 
a term of such teaching they show a 
larger and more positive body of gram- 
matical knowledge than new classmates 
from other classes taught by other meth- 
ods. 

The teacher is not discouraged if many 
pupils fail to rate well on the subsequent 
quiz, for the quiz is not the measure of 
what the teacher has accomplished in in- 
struction; it is a part of the pupil’s own 
check-up on what he has acquired. If the 
lesson is difficult, the quiz is often given 
with the worked-out problems still on 
the board. Each pupil checks his own 
paper and reports his own progress. It is 
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not cheating to look at the board for an 
abbreviation which will help to recall an 
elusive term. Pupils who do not need this 
help pride themselves upon answering 
without it; pupils who would otherwise 
meet failure and discouragement are 
happy if they can find the term and put 
it down in answer to the question. 

Even on the periodic tests of larger 
scope, I frequently give a two-minute, 
open-notebook period just before collect- 
ing the papers, thus allowing my pupils 
an opportunity to refer to their notes 
(their own notes only) and fill in blanks 
on the test papers where a word or a term 
would not come at call. This not only 
saves many a pupil from failure and dis- 
couragement and clears away much of 
the usual dread of examinations; it also 
gives a vital and practical demonstration 
of the need for neatness and order in the 
taking and keeping of notes. Confused or 
untidy pages give little help in a two- 
minute reference period, but, to the pupil 
who has kept his notebook well, it can 
make all the difference between failure 
and success. Here, too, I do away with 
the onus to the teacher of inspecting and 
rating notebooks. The pupil’s need and 
the notebook’s usability are inspection 
enough, and the rating merges with that 
of the test. 

Thus, in both the recitation and the 
test, emphasis is on intellectual char- 
acter building, and the teacher must 
keep it there, carefully drawing from the 
pupil, not specific knowledge and fact, 
but the ability to identify the items he 
needs and to use them in logical thinking 
and a clear conclusion. 

Here is a lesson which took place in 
my classroom not long ago: 

The class, organized by new-program 
tenets, is not homogenous in intelligence 
but has a wide spread, I.Q.’s ranging 
from 130 down to 60, with a heavy 
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grouping in the 80’sand go’s. There are in 
the class a very few who learn grammar 
quickly and can give such a recitation 
as would delight the heart of an old-school 
English teacher, but for the majority of 
the class the grammar period would be 
poor economy of time if the primary 
objective were the learning and applica- 
tion of grammar facts and rules. With 
emphasis shifted to training and drill in 
the thinking process, the very toughness 
of the material becomes an advantage. 
“Wild guessing will never get you any- 
where in grammar” is one of my favorite 
maxims. 

The subject of this particular lesson 
was the choice between adjective and 
adverb as modifier in such a sentence as: 
“The horse ran (swiftly, swift).’”’ The 
lesson was in two parts, given on two 
consecutive days. In an earlier lesson in 
word-building the class had learned that 
an adverb may usually be formed by 
adding the suffix -/y to an adjective. An 
earlier grammar lesson had tabulated the 
parts of speech with definitions, etc. 
The first part of this lesson gave notes 
and instruction bringing out 
1. Review of the definitions of adjective and 

adverb 
2. Review of the -ly rule 
3. The fact that there are “‘flat’’ adverbs, like 

fast, which do not end in -ly 
4. The fact that a few adverbs, like slow and 
loud, have both the flat and the -ly forms, 

that the dictionary tells whether there is a 

flat form, and that, if both formsare given, 

the flat form is often preferred at the end of 

a sentence, especially in a command or other 

form where a sharp termination is desired 


Following this instruction a group of 
key problems were worked out by class 
and teacher together, and a larger group 
of problem sentences assigned for pupil 
activity. The gifted few went right to 
work, attacking the task with the pleas- 
ure one derives from working out a 
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puzzle; but the many copied notes, key, 
and assignment, then turned to other 
interests, leaving the grammar to its own 
time on the next day’s program. 

In preparation for the second day’s 
lesson, the problem sentences were writ- 
ten on the board, spaced apart so that 
several pupils could work at once. The 
gifted few were naturally the first to 
volunteer, but others followed, and all 
participated, working at their desks if 
not at the board. All understood that, 
since this was primarily an exercise in 
thinking and doing, the only possible 
failure would be the failure to try, and 
that that was inexcusable. 

The three key problems were: 

1. He called (loud,' loudly) for help. 
loudly: adv. mod. vb. called—tells how he 
called 
2. He had a (loud, loudly*) voice. 
loud: adj. mod. n. voice—tells kind of 
voice 
3. Don’t talk so (loudly,' loud). 
loud: flat adv. preferred at end of sent. 
mod. vb. talk 


The thinking process involved 


1. Identification of the given problem as one 
of the types in the key 

2. Copying of the key formula, with words 
changed to those of the new problem 

3. Indication in the problem sentence of the 
correct form, crossing out the incorrect word 

4. Aclear and intelligent oral statement of the 
corrected sentence, the word selected, and 
the meaning of the formula, all couched in 
complete sentences and grammatical terms 


No attempt was made to have the 
grammatical terms memorized before 
they were applied to the problems. Note- 
books were freely referred to, and dic- 
tionaries were used for further reference. 
The learning of the terms was one of the 
final objectives, and came last in the time 
plan of the work. 


* The incorrect word was crossed out by the pu- 
pils as the key problems were worked. 
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The first problem, “She looked (scorn- 
ful, scornfully) at the beggar,” was taken 
by a pupil who liked his grammar prob- 
lems and worked them easily. He identi- 
fied his problem as following the first 
type in the key, adapted the formula of 
that problem, and wrote: 

She looked (scornful,! scornfully) at the beggar. 


scornfully: adv. mod. vb. looked—tells how 
she looked 


Then he recited: ‘‘ ‘She looked scorn- 
fully at the beggar.’ I chose scornfully 
because scornfully is an adverb modifying 
the verb looked and telling how she 
looked.” 

This was excellent, but a brain like his 
could stand a little teasing, so he was 
asked, “‘Couldn’t an adjective tell how 
she looked?”’ 

He paused, caught the fact that he 
was being teased, looked again at his 
problem, and answered, “Yes, but this 
looked is a verb of action, and scornfully 
tells in what way she looked.” 

Excellent again. Such a pupil is a joy 
to teach. His teacher’s only problem is to 
keep him from overestimating his own 
intelligence. Progressive education en- 
deavors to keep him reminded that brain 
gymnastics are not the only proof of abil- 
ity and that his special gift brings an 
obligation to help others and is not mere- 
ly his personal advantage. 

The second problem, “She gave him a 
(scornful, scornfully) glance,” was taken 
by a pupil eager to achieve but not so 
sure of his methods and materials. He 
studied the problem a moment, crossed 
out scornfully, then, bent on quick results 
and believing in the infallibility of Pupil 
No. 1, he copied: 


She gave him a (scornful, scornfully') glance. 
scornful: adv. mod. vb. 


There he stuck, and Pupil No. 1 
raised an eager hand, his quick mind 


having caughtjboth the error and the 
dilemma. But the teacher motioned him 
down and tried an adaptation of the 
Socratic method: 


TEACHER: Scornful—what? 

PupliL: Scornful glance. Scornful is an ad- 
verb modifying the verb glance. 

TEACHER: Look again. Is glance a verb in 
this sentence? Does it say she glanced at him? 

Pupit: No. She gave him a glance. 

TEACHER: Isn’t a glance a thing? 

Pupit: Yes. A glance is a thing. 

TEACHER: What part of speech is the name 
of a thing? (Pupil stands hesitant.) Look at 
your tabulation of parts of speech. 

Pupit (referring to his notebook): A noun is 
the name of a person, place, or thing. 

TEACHER: Does scornful modify glance? 
Was it a scornful glance? 

PupIt: Yes. It was a scornful glance. Scorn- 
ful modifies glance. 

TEACHER: What part of speech is glance? 
You told me a moment ago. 

PuPIL: Glance is a noun. 

TEACHER: What kind of glance was it? 

PuPIL: It was a scornful glance. 

TEACHER: Look at your notes from yester- 
day’s lesson and tell us what part of speech 
modifies a noun and tells kind. 

Pupit (reading from notes): An adjective 
modifies a noun and tells kind, color, or number. 

TEACHER: Correct your error. (Pupil hesi- 
tates.) 

(Teacher, who has been conscious throughout 
of the eagerness of Pupil No. 1 to help, now asks 
him to point out the error.) 

Pupit No. 1: You have written adv. in your 
formula. Adv. stand for adverb. 

TEACHER: Is scornful an adverb? 

Pupit No. 2: No, scornful is an adjective. 

TEACHER: And what word does scornful 
modify? 

Pupit No. 2: Scornful modifies the verb 
glance. 

TEACHER: The verb glance? Is glance a verb? 

Pupit No. 2: The noun glance. (He corrects 
his error.) 

TEACHER (to class): Is his formula correct 
now? 

(The class, led by Pupil No. 1, pronounce the 
formula correct.) 

Pupit No. 2 (reciting): She gave him a 
scornful glance. I chose scornful because scorn- 
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ful is an adjective modifying the noun glance 
and telling what kind of glance she gave him. 
TEACHER (to class): Right? 
Cass: Yes. Right at last. 


Painful? Perhaps, but well worth 
while, for this is a boy who through six 
years or more of schooling has been a 
nuisance to his teachers and an annoy- 
ance to hisclassmates because of his habit 
of leaping to an answer, eager to be the 
first to recite, and almost never right 
because he guessed or copied and spoke 
without verifying—a very common fault 
among our pupils. He is being taught 
what verification involves, and that it is 
not the answer so much as the thorough- 
ness of his work that will bring him to a 
happy conclusion of his effort. This is a 
lesson which must be repeated and reiter- 
ated through hundreds of exercises if our 
pupils are to be trained in accurate 
thinking and methodical use of text and 
reference books. 

A problem of the third type, “Drive 
(slow, slowly), was taken by a pupil 
who had paid good attention to the first 
part of the lesson and had been intrigued 
by the term “‘flat adverb.” He leaped to 
his conclusion and guessed right, having 
a bit of true information on which to base 
his guess: 

Drive (slow, slowly’). 
slow: flat adv. at end of sent. 


The class approved the formula as cor- 
rect, and he began his recitation: 


Puptt No. 3: I chose slow because slow is a 
flat adverb, preferred at the end of this sentence. 

TEACHER: Correct as far as you go, but do 
you understand what you have said? 

Puri No. 3: Slow is a flat adverb. (Pausc.) 
At the end of a sentence. 

TEACHER: Yes..... 

(Another pause. Pupil moves hesitantly away 
from the board. He knows something is lacking, 
but does not know how to find it. A very quiet 
pupil who has been working at his desk raises his 
hand.) 
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TEACHER: What do you see? 

Pupit No. 4: What does slow modify? 

Pupit No. 3: Slow modifies drive. (A sudden 
upward flutter of hands. Pupil No. 3 begins a 
wild, guessing answer.) 

TEACHER: Stop and think. When you don’t 
know what to say, what do you do? 

Pupit No. 3: Look at my notebook. (He 
looks at notes taken the day before.) The adverb 
should be slowly, not slow. Slow is an adjective. 

TEACHER: Look back at your work on the 
board. We approved that as correct. It is your 
recitation that is incomplete. Have you any 
other reference material? 

Pupit No. 3: Yes, the dictionary. (Reaches 
for his dictionary.) (While he studies out his 
problem, another pupil recites; then class attention 
returns to him.) 

TEACHER: Can slow be an adverb? 

Pupit No. 3: Yes. The dictionary gives slow 
as an adverb. 

TEACHER: What part of speech does an 
adverb modify? 

Puri No. 3: Anadverb modifies a verb. The 
adverb slow modifies the verb drive, but it is the 
flat form, preferred here to give the sentence 
a sharp ending. 


This pupil is much further along on 
the road to clear thinking than Pupil No. 
2, but he still has much to learn in ac- 
curacy, verification, and completeness of 
thought and statement. He is a middle- 
of-the-class, average pupil, sensitive 
enough to be easily disciplined, attentive 
under instruction. His fault is one com- 
mon to young minds—the inclination to 
take what has impressed him as the only 
essential part of a problem and to believe 
that he has thought it through when he 
reaches what looks like a correct answer. 
He will not be hard to train in better 
thinking habits, for he felt the fact that 
the very quiet Pupil No. 4 saw a point 
which he himself had missed. Also, he 
found the right way without too much 
prompting. He will progress satisfactori- 
ly in thinking and also in grammar 
knowledge and skill. 

Pupil No. 2 represents a more difficult 
type, one prevalent in our schools—a 
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type which has too often been looked 
upon as a pest, unbearable but incurable. 
Yet some of our brightest pupil-minds 
often fall into his error of thought and 
attitude. The source of the trouble is 
usually outside school. Parents too proud 
of their offspring or too ambitious for 
him send us such a pupil, trained from 
babyhood in exhibitionism but not in 
poise. When he gets into school his 
teachers try, by kind methods or other- 
wise, to break him of leaping to volun- 
teer without stopping to consider his 
ability to perform; but, so long as his 
conduct is looked upon as a moral mis- 
demeanor, the habit is likely to persist 
and augment itself as the child grows 
older and more assertive. Only when his 
thinking process has been corrected and 
his mind taught to find its way accurate- 
ly through a problem, will he realize the 
worthlessness of flash answers and the 


true value of any answer which is the 
vehicle by which we convey a completed 
thought to the mind of another person. 

Thus the teacher, with the vision of a 
well-rounded and efficient mind always 
before her, sees her pupils not as recepta- 
cles for the instruction she must impress 
upon them but as characters which it is 
her privilege to help in their growth to- 
ward a nearer approximation to perfec- 
tion. Her mind is set upon the teaching 
of habits of thought, which is something 
much bigger than just the teaching of 
grammar. Any pupil she trains needs and 
can profit by the kind of teaching she 
gives, and the grammar period, instead 
of being the joy of the few and the bane 
of the many, becomes a laboratory in 
which every pupil, guided by his teacher, 
searches for the errors in his own think- 
ing and for the power that grows in a 
disciplined mind. 


Secondary-School English for Veterans 


EARL J. DIAS" 


Ten quizzical-looking young men, rang- 
ing in age from twenty to twenty-eight, 
faced me for the first class in ““Twelfth 
Year English,” a course offered by one of 
the regional high schools for veterans in 
Massachusetts. I had been told by well- 
meaning but badly informed colleagues 
that I would find this veterans’ group to 
be cocky, independent, and oversensi- 
tive. They were nothing of the kind. 

When I had given them their first as- 
signment, I asked, more or less to feel 
them out, whether they thought the as- 
signment was too long. 

“Just pour it on, sir,” said one of them 
with a smile. “Just pour it on, and we'll 
take it.” 


™Teacher of English and director of student 
publications in the Fairhaven (Mass.) High School. 


His brief statement sounded the key- 
note of their attitude as a group. I found 
them humble, keenly conscious of their 
own academic deficiencies, eager to 
learn, and willing to work. Contrary to 
the expectations of my colleagues, there 
was not a “‘wise guy”’ among them. 

After a week or so, I found that their 
backgrounds in English varied tremen- 
dously. This was especially true in regard 
to their knowledge of grammar. It was, 
after all, one of the most heterogeneous 
classes I had ever taught. Some had been 
away from school for as long as eight or 
nine years; others had been drafted be- 
fore completing their high-school courses. 

“Why not start from scratch with a 
study of the parts of speech?” I sug- 
gested. ‘Some of you know them; some 
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don’t. They’re important because they’re 
the bare bones about which the flesh of 
the language is laid. You can’t under- 
stand the rules of grammar and correct 
usage without them.” 

They agreed readily. Always they 
maintained this ‘““You’re the boss”’ atti- 
tude; as one of them stated, ““You name 
it; we'll do it.”’ 

We spent a few days mastering the 
parts of speech. With this accomplished, 
we were able to make a study of irregular 
verbs, verbals, the types of clauses, the 
case of pronouns, punctuation, matters 
of usage, etc. What delighted me was 
their own articulate awareness that they 
were making progress. 

“Your talk gets pretty messy in the 
army,’ one of them told me. “T really 
needed this stuff to get out of bad hab- 
its.” 

The group did not have to be prodded 
into composition work. It was unneces- 
sary to set up artificial stimuli in the 
classroom. Each had a wealth of experi- 
ence to draw on, and the reading of their 
compositions was, for me, constantly in- 
teresting and informative. An eyewitness 
account of the landing at Salerno, a 
humorous account of the night life in 
Chungking, a spirited discussion of the 
attractions of Honolulu—these are sam- 
ples of the variety of subject matter. 

All of them, however, had a common 
complaint: ‘‘We’ve got a lot to say, but 
we can’t always find the right words to 
say it with.”’ This lament is, of course, as 
familiar to the experienced English 
teacher as a theme in his favorite sym- 
phony. 

“You fellows need some good, inten- 
sive vocabulary work,” I said. 

I distributed copies of Ward Miller’s 
Word Wealth to them, and the fun began! 
They literally ate it up. New words be- 
gan to appear in their compositions and 
to pop up in classroom recitations. One 


day I was forced to apply the brakes. An 
ambitious ex-marine had written in a 
composition: “I have an insatiable pro- 
clivity for exotic viands.”’ 

“Look,” I remarked, ‘‘you all must 
remember that in writing and speaking 
it’s best to be simple and direct. These 
vocabulary words of yours are for use, 
both in your own expression and in en- 
abling you to understand better what 
you read, but use a word only when it’s 
the best one for a particular situation. 
Obviously, ‘I have an insatiable pro- 
clivity for exotic viands’ is stilted and 
artificial ; it would be far more simple and 
effective to say, ‘I have a great liking for 
strange foods.’ ”’ 

They took my remarks in the proper 
spirit; their ardor remained undamp- 
ened, and they soon began to refer to 
Word Wealth as their “Bible.” 

Our composition work culminated in a 
two-thousand-word research paper, as- 
signed because some of the group in- 
tended to go to college and so needed 
practice in the technique of the research 
essay. Wisely, they selected subjects in 
which they were interested and about 
which they desired to know more—the 
future of television, the United Nations, 
the possibilities of using atomic energy 
for peaceful and profitable purposes. Be- 
cause we had advanced gradually from 
the writing of brief paragraphs to the 
writing of three-hundred-word composi- 
tions to the preparation of a two-thou- 
sand-word paper, they were aware, once 
more, of the progress they had made. 

This matter of progress seems to me to 
be the most important idea to keep in 
mind in the teaching of veterans. With 
all humility, I suggest to those of my col- 
leagues who are teaching or who will 
teach classes of veterans that their 
courses be planned so that the student 
can see for himself that he is building, 
step by step, a foundation of practical 
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knowledge. The veteran, as I have found 
him, is not cocky, but he wants intensely 
to improve himself. Thus, the best way 
to hold his interest and to win his respect 
is to show him always that he is pro- 
gressing. 

Since my group had various plans for 
the future—some taking what would be 
merely terminal courses, others desiring 
college entrance—I decided that the best 
approach to the reading curriculum 
would be a study of the types of litera- 
ture. For our novel we studied Steven- 
son’s The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde and Mutiny on the Bounty; in 
drama, Macbeth, Galsworthy’s Strife, 
and Synge’s Riders to the Sea; in the 
short story and essay we read from such 
diverse writers as Bacon, Hazlitt, New- 
man, Thomas Huxley, H. G. Wells, 
Joseph Conrad, Stephen Crane, Poe, 
Hemingway, P. G. Wodehouse, and 
Katherine Mansfield; for a unit in biog- 
raphy we studied several brief selections, 
including a part of Pepys’s Diary and a 
few sample pages from Boswell’s John- 
son. One of the group rendered a price- 
less opinion on the character of ‘‘the 
Great Lexicographer.” Johnson,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘had the manners and dis- 
position of a top sergeant!” In poetry we 
made a study of the lyric, sonnet, ode, 
elegy, and narrative poetry. 

I found that the chief problem of the 
work in literature was the same as that 
presented in the ordinary high-school 
course, namely, to teach the students to 
grasp what they were reading. I made 
frequent use of paragraphs of prose and 
stanzas of poetry from college-board ex- 
aminations in class in order to give the 
group practice in picking out the main 
ideas of a selection. Again, the progres- 
sion in literature was from fairly easy 
short stories to the intricacies of Keats’s 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn” and Shake- 


speare’s Macbeth; and, again, most of the 
students recognized the progress they 
were making. 

“This sort of thing never made much 
sense to me before,’’ said one, comment- 
ing on Milton’s “On His Blindness,” 
“but I think I’m beginning to catch on 
now.” This remark came after the class 
had been shown the divisions of a sonnet 
and how to look for the chief idea of each 
division. 

Toward the end of the course, I asked 
the group what phase of our work had 
been most valuable to them. There was 
some difference of opinion, but all agreed 
that the vocabulary training had been 
extremely profitable. This response I had 
more or less expected, because six of 
them had just taken college aptitude 
tests in which there had been much em- 
phasis on words and their meanings. Of 
the other replies to my question, the fol- 
lowing were the most frequent: “I’ve got 
more confidence now when I write and 
speak”’; ““That work in grammar funda- 
mentals was just what I needed’’; “I 
really think I can read a page now and 
get something out of it.”’ 

This brief article has failed if I have 
not conveyed the impression that the 
average veteran in the classroom is eager 
for knowledge, willing to work for it, and 
grateful when it is gained. In the ma- 
jority of cases military service has ma- 
tured him. Most of my students readily 
admitted that, before they enlisted or 
were drafted, they had not taken educa- 
tion very seriously. Contact with edu- 
cated men in military service, the dis- 
covery that very often the man with a 
trained, disciplined mind got ahead 
faster—these were the major influences 
in changing their attitudes toward the 
value of schooling. 

Before closing, I should like to make 
certain suggestions that I believe, in the 
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light of my own experience, may be of 
value in teaching English to veterans. 

1. Varied educational backgrounds 
make it necessary to start from scratch. 
It is best to begin the course with a study 
of the fundamentals of grammar, para- 
graph writing, and reading for under- 
standing. 

2. The course should be so arranged as 
to make a gradual progression from the 
relatively simple to the relatively dif- 
ficult. This arrangement instils con- 
fidence in the veteran, who, very often, 
has been away from formal classroom 
work for a matter of years; in addition, 
this system enables the veteran to recog- 
nize his own progress. 

3. Vocabulary training should be an 
integral part of the course. A good store 
of words, the veteran himself is first to 
admit, is his chief need. 

4. Do not be afraid to teach the so- 
called “classics” to the veteran. He is 
usually eager to become acquainted with 
“the best that has been thought and 
said.”’ 

5. Do not treat the veteran as a re- 
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turned war hero. He dislikes this. Regard 
him, rather, as a young man who has 
gladly left war behind him for the more 
profitable work of peace. He will mention 
his military experience in the classroom 
and in composition work, but he is more 
likely to discuss the places and people he 
has seen than his military exploits. 

6. The veteran wants to work; he feels 
that he must work rapidly to make up for 
lost time. Trained in military service to 
respect authority and to give his best to 
the task at hand, he will want and expect 
reasonably lengthy assignments that 
make him feel he is accomplishing some- 
thing. 

All this is beginning to sound uncom- 
fortably weighty, and I do not wish to 
set myself up as an oracle on veterans’ 
education. I hope merely that what I 
have said may be of some help to the 
hundreds of teachers who will be giving 
secondary-school courses in English to 
veterans. A final word to my colleagues: 
If you are offered a chance to teach such 
courses, accept it. The teaching of veter- 
ans will be one of the most pleasant and 
satisfying experiences of your career. 


Parallels in Teaching Students 
To Listen and To Read 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD 


W: HAVE until recently assumed that 
children will learn to listen without being 
taught. We have given them plenty of 
practice—too often to the exclusion of 
opportunity for them to speak—but we 
are only now realizing that in listening, 
as in all other activities, only good prac- 
tice makes perfect. The complaint of sci- 
ence teachers that students with good 
intentions do not carry out oral direc- 


tions correctly, our disgust at the popu- 
lar choices of radio programs, and the 
sketchy, confused reports which most 
adults can give of lectures they have at- 
tended show that our students and our 
graduates have not learned to listen well. 
Pupils must have guidance or coaching 
as well as practice. 

Not many decades back teachers as- 
sumed that when pupils had “learned to 
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read”—that is, to recognize words, 
either at sight or by aid of phonics or a 
dictionary—there was little more to do 
with reading except to use it. Present 
knowledge of the almost bewildering 
complexity of the skill of reading and 
scientific revelation of the many kinds of 
reading disability make our past neglect 
appear tragic. Similarly the nascent 
study of listening and of methods of 
teaching it will soon show our procedures 
of 1946 to have been pitifully inadequate. 
Since the analysis of the reading act has 
been pushed further than that of most 
other skills taught in school, and since 
we think we know quite a little about the 
teaching of reading, we may profit by a 
comparison of the partially parallel skills 
of listening and reading. 

We note first that normally anyone 
reads only when he has a purpose to be 
achieved through the reading or when he 
expects entertainment of some sort. 
When he is compelled to read, or to pre- 
tend to read, without purpose or expecta- 
tion of entertainment, he usually does a 
poor job; and if such reading under com- 
pulsion occurs often, he becomes a care- 
less, sloppy reader. There is every reason 
to think that listening without either 
purpose or expectation of entertainment 
is likewise halfhearted (much the same 
as half-minded), and that if it occurs 
very frequently it is fairly sure to devel- 
op a habit of half-attentive listening. 
Such unmotived listening is probably 
even more common than its reading 
counterpart. When the teacher talks or 
the class recites or discusses, the individ- 
ual pupil must either at least half-listen 
or have both courage enough to risk the 
teacher’s displeasure and will-power suf- 
ficient to turn his attention completely 
away from his own auditory sensations. 
The upshot of these conditions is that 
most children do a great deal of half- 


listening every school day. And the con- 
ditions out of school are much the same. 
The ultimate result is the bad listening 
habits of most people. The cure, and pre- 
vention, of these bad habits is evidently 
not wholly in the power of teachers of 
English. As in dealing with study read- 
ing, the interest and effort of all the 
teachers must be secured. Usually this is 
possible if the principal or superintend- 
ent can be brought to realize that these 
are all-school concerns and not the re- 
sponsibility of any one department. 

We note secondly that reading may be 
of many kinds, and proficiency in one 
type of reading may go with less ability 
in another type. For example, the same 
student may make quite different scores 
on the Gates tests of Reading To Get the 
General Impression and Reading To 
Follow Directions. Most authorities in 
the field recognize study reading (or 
work reading) and leisure reading as the 
major divisions. Of study reading (out of 
school) there are at least four important 
types: reading to find the answer to a 
question, reading to get unspecified in- 
formation on a somewhat general topic, 
reading to follow directions, and reading 
to get help in the solution of a problem. 
(It would be easy to name ten more types, 
and the four named are not completely 
discrete.) Note that the classification sug- 
gested is based upon the readers’ pur- 
poses, although there are also some dif- 
ferences in reading procedure based upon 
the nature of the material read. 

The “types” of reading depend upon 
readers’ purposes because a reader’s pur- 
pose determines his procedure. If he 
merely wants to know what an article 
or chapter is about—perhaps to deter- 
mine whether he wishes to read it later— 
the reader skims, reading snatches here 
and there to get the general drift. If he 
wishes to thoroughly understand some 
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process and to remember it, he reads 
every word, picturing each step of the 
process as clearly as he can, and prob- 
ably stops several times between steps 
to make sure he has clearly in mind the 
succession of steps and the situation he 
has reached. If a good reader is reading a 
story “just for fun,” he imagines every 
situation, person, and action as clearly 
as he can; he usually does not have to try 
to remember, because he lives the story 
and remembers automatically. 

Are there likewise types of listening, 
each of which has its own procedure and 
must be mastered through practice of it 
and not through practice of other types 
of listening? We may confidently dis- 
tinguish between listening which has 
anticipation of entertainment for its 
drive and listening that has some desired 
result as its drive. We need not hope that 
young people will learn to understand 
and follow oral directions by listening for 
the jokes in radio comic programs. So 
they must have experiences, with what- 
ever guidance each individual needs, in 
both work listening and leisure listening. 
Some of these experiences we must pro- 
vide; and we must see that the appropriate 
pur poses or impulses are set up, just as we 
do in reading. 

How many subtypes of work listening 
students must learn, no one knows. In 
fact, no one really knows how many 
types of work reading students must 
learn. It is easy to distinguish twenty 
varieties of work reading, but some are 
sufficiently similar for skill in one to 
serve moderately well in another. 

As our division of work reading into 
subtypes was based upon the readers’ 
purposes, so our division of work listen- 
ing into subtypes must be based upon the 
listeners’ purposes. Thus we may dis- 
tinguish between listening for directions 
and listening for news of an election or of 


a sport event. Are listening to questions, 
listening to the replies to one’s own ques- 
tions, listening to arguments in order to 
answer them, and listening for so general 
a purpose as to find out what events of 
importance have occurred since yester- 
day sufficiently different to require sepa- 
rate mastery? We shall have a trust- 
worthy answer only when we have some- 
what standardized tests of these various 
types of listening so that we can get a 
“profile” of each individual’s listening 
ability. Meanwhile course-of-study com- 
mittees will have to depend upon psy- 
chological analysis of all varieties of 
listening which seem significantly differ- 
ent. In the hope of stimulating other 
analyses, I offer the following rather 
simple list: 
1. Listening for the answer to a definite ques- 
tion 
2. Listening to a question, with the intention to 
answer 
3. Listening to form an opinion on a controver- 
sial question 
. Listening for news—no particular news 
. Listening to an argument in order to answer 
it 
6. Listening to directions which one expects to 
follow 
7. Listening for unspecified information on a 
topic one is interested in 


un 


The curriculum problem is merely to 
see that there is adequate guided experi- 
ence in each of the types considered es- 
sential. The high-school student is fairly 
sure to get sufficient practice in type 2 
(listening to questions with the expecta- 
tion of answering). Sometimes, however, 
the student’s interest, even in his mark, 
is so slight that he is inattentive and 
learns how not to listen. Almost all day 
he is expected to listen to answers to 
questions, but this does not take care of 
type 1 if these are the teacher’s formal 
questions rather than his own. He listens 
often and long to unpredictable informa- 
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tion offered by the teacher (type 7, if the 
student is really interested in the topics). 
Space limitation forbids remark upon the 
schoolroom occasions for the other types 
of listening, but the reader can readily 
supply them for himself. Withal we must 
not lose sight for a moment of the fact 
that practice in these types of listening is 
helpful, rather than harmful, only if the 
student purpose or curiosity is genuine 
and fairly strong. 

As we have already noted, listening is, 
like reading, an active process. The lis- 
tener must attend (give his mind) to 
what he is hearing. He must hear the 
words distinctly enough to recognize 
them, and the mere recognition involves 
some sort of recall of previous experience. 
The meanings of the words heard, like 
those of words read, depend entirely 
upon past associations—the physical, so- 
cial, and language contexts in which they 
have been met before. In reading when a 
word has no such associations—that is, 
no meaning for the reader—the good 
reader infers the meaning from the pres- 
ent context if he can, and if he cannot do 
this he resorts to the dictionary. The 
listener also has a chance to infer the 
meaning of an unfamiliar word from the 
present context, but he cannot use the 
dictionary during the listening and, if 
inference fails, must suffer some loss of 
meaning of the sentence and the speech 
in which the strange word occurs. This 
means not that the teacher, or the pupil 
presenting a “‘report”’ to the class, should 
avoid a needed new term, but that he 
should see that the context makes it 
clear. This may even require pausing to 
explain—to explain is better than to de- 
fine formally—the meaning of the new 
term. Where circumstances allow, stu- 
dents should be encouraged to raise 
hands for permission to ask the mean- 
ings of words which are hindering their 


comprehension. To help high-school stu- 
dents gain an adequate stock of word 
meanings is one of our most urgent 
duties. Formal vocabulary studies are 
yet to be proved effective. Abundance of 
interested listening and reading is help- 
ful. This needs to be supplemented by 
student recitation or discussion which 
will reinforce dawning word meanings 
and may reveal mistaken meanings 
which can then be corrected. 

But, in listening as in reading, the 
meaning of a sentence is not just the sum 
of the meanings of the words in it. The 
sentences John killed the bear and The 
bear killed John are composed of the 
same words but are practically opposite 
in meaning. Each word arouses a tenta- 
tive meaning in the listener’s mind, and 
this remains in consciousness while other 
words are added in relations determined 
by their order and the speaker’s pauses 
and inflections until the end of a sentence 
or at least of a clause is reached and 
meaning of the sentence or clause is es- 
tablished. Then the individual word 
drops out of consciousness, and the 
meaning of the clause or sentence is car- 
ried forward into the comprehension of a 
larger whole. Even this somewhat com- 
plicated and mysterious accumulating 
and organizing and modifying of the 
word meanings is not the whole activity. 
Sometimes the meaning called up by a 
word as it strikes the ear proves not to be 
its true meaning in the present sen- 
tence, and in very many cases the mean- 
ing of a word takes on a different shading 
as the sentence proceeds. All the members 
of this huge body may be completed are 
controlled by this small brain or vote direct- 
ly for its officers. Members undergoes 
some change of meaning as the sentence 
is completed in the second way, and body 
has almost a revolution of meaning. This 
example is by no means an unusual or 
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extreme case. Such choices among pos- 
sible meanings of words are required of us 
scores of times every day. We can all 
make them if (1) we know the different 
meanings and (2) if we are actively look- 
ing for meaning in the sentences and 
keep the context in the background of 
consciousness as a guide. If we are good 
listeners, we are disturbed whenever we 
fail to combine the words we hear into 
meaningful sentences and the sentences 
into larger wholes. 

Although this art of combining words 
into sentences and sentences into larger 
units is so intricate and subtle as to defy 
analysis, there are a few helpful hints 
about grasping large units of speech 
which we can give students. We can 
teach them to avail themselves of the 
clues to structure which an author offers. 
For example, the author or speaker may 
say in the beginning that he will point 
out four reasons why we must make the 
United Nations work, and then tag his 
reasons with the numerals first, second, 
third, and fourth. Students may also be 
taught—as the brighter ones seem to 
know instinctively—that the whole of 
what the author or speaker says should 
be consistent, free from contradictions, 
and usually free from irrelevant state- 
ments. If a speaker seems to the listener 
to be contradicting himself, the listener 
should reconsider his interpretation of 
the earlier remarks. Possibly such a 
phrase as ‘‘Some people say’’ or ‘‘We 
used to think” failed to register. The 
student thus confused in the classroom 
should at the speaker’s first pause ask to 
be set straight. And it should not be too 
difficult to get students to carry over into 
listening such reading skills as recogniz- 
ing the relation of illustrative matter to 
the points they illustrate or distinguish- 
ing fact from opinion. 

Is note-taking during listening an aid 


or a hindrance in learning to grasp and 
retain the essentials of a lecture without 
taking notes? Is taking down only the 
major points better than taking detailed 
notes as training for listening without 
pen or pencil? Could students during 
“practice” listening periods or during 
classroom lectures be asked to show by 
raised hands when the speaker takes up a 
new point? The profession will be in- 
debted to anyone who will subject such 
questions to controlled and measured 
experiment. 

In addition to calling up word mean- 
ings and combining them into the some- 
what mysterious things we call sen- 
tences, the good listener must also bring 
to bear everything which he knows 
which is pertinent to the matter in hand. 
He understands what he is hearing in the 
light of his past direct experience and of 
his past reading. The full meaning is not 
the plain denotation of the sentence or 
the paragraph. The more other pertinent 
ideas or facts it is combined with, the 
richer its meaning; the more it illumi- 
nates the listener. For example, when one 
listens to a lecture on uranium 235, he 
must use in interpreting the speaker’s 
explanation all that he knows by experi- 
ence or reading of atomic structure. He 
remembers other isotopes even if the 
speaker does not specifically refer to 
them. Perhaps, if he learned his science a 
long time ago and he is an English 
teacher, he may, as he hears about de- 
taching electrons and directing them by 
means of magnetic force, suspect for the 
first time the fact that electricity is 
simply a flow of detached electrons. The 
listener’s background interprets what he 
is hearing, and what he is hearing in- 
terprets the background—both these if 
the listener is alert and makes the com- 
bination. Too often he isn’t and doesn’t. 

How can the teacher teach students to 
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use their backgrounds? Two procedures 
are suggested. One procedure, turning 
aside in the course of an explanation to 
stimulate recall of pertinent knowledge, 
is likely to break the train of thought. 
Such a stop for enrichment must be fol- 
lowed by a short review or repetition 
of what had preceded it to assure that all 
listeners have again grasped the thread 
of the thought. The second device is to 
direct the succeeding recitation or dis- 
cussion to the recall of pertinent previous 
knowledge. The teacher may ask ques- 
tions which point directly to the ex- 
periences or other information the stu- 
dents may be expected to have and 
should have recalled, or he may only 
challenge them to suggest facts and 
ideas to support or extend what they 
have just heard. 

The semantic dangers that beset the 
reader are intensified for the listener. 
“Loaded” or ‘‘colored’’ words, for ex- 
ample, are increased in voltage by the 
tone and intonation with which they are 
spoken. Each individual, too, is more or 
less affected by the reactions of his fel- 
low-listeners. There is less time to realize 
that many words used stand for in- 
definite abstractions or that the meaning 
of a word shifts as it is repeated in a 
specious argument. Probably semantic 
principles can best be taught in reading, 
but their application in listening must 
not be left to chance; that application 
must be encouraged and supervised by 
teachers. 

The good reader makes allowance for 
the personality and possible bias of the 
writer. The listener needs to make simi- 
lar allowance but more. He is affected 
not only by the words and the ideas they 
convey but also by the voice, by the 


bodily expression, and by the prestige of 
the speaker. If the listener is in a large 
audience, he must also guard against 
mob emotion." 


There is one important type of lis- 
tening that has no close parallel in read- 
ing. Class discussions and parliamentary 
procedures involve quick changes of 
speakers and often rapid alternation of 
points of view. The difficulty is increased 
by the tendency of most discussion 
groups to jump about among the aspects 
of the subject or the issue before the 
house, with no logical sequence. Training 
listeners to recognize repetition of the 
same fact or idea in different words is 
necessary. The main task is to develop in 
each listener the power to evaluate each 
contribution or argument as it is pre- 
sented, holding in mind, as in reading a 
connected exposition or argument, those 
that are significant. Techniques for such 
training have not come to the writer’s 
notice and presumably need to be de- 
veloped. 

For the most part this analysis seems 
to show that the listening skills are very 
similar to those of reading. They are not, 
however, so nearly identical that they do 
not need to be consciously developed or 
transferred. The facts that hearing is a 
different and less vivid sense, that the 
listener cannot turn back or pause to re- 
flect, and that both the speaker’s per- 
sonality and crowd psychology may be 
playing upon the listener make guided 
experiences in the all important types of 
listening necessary. 


* This paragraph would apply in even greater 
degree to leisure listening, especially listening to 
radio plays and serial programs, or to listening to 
photoplays. Space limitation does not allow discus- 
sion of leisure listening. 
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Round Table 


ASSEMBLY? AN ANSWER! 


An assembly next week! Everyone too 
busy to make preparations. What shall we 
do? Here is the answer to your problem. 
Have a spelling-bee contest! They are simple 
really and need no preparation. 

Our spelling-bee assembly came about in 
this way. Spelling was going along in its 
usual routine fashion. Then a national 
spelling-bee contest sponsored by a local 
newspaper was announced for pupils up to 
and including the eighth grades. Each school 
was allowed one representative. 

Feeling that we had some pretty good 
spellers, the English department decided 
to enter the contest. The question before us 
was how to pick a representative from the 
eight hundred or so pupils in our school. 

First, since no list of spelling words was 
given out, the committee made up a list of 
words that it thought likely to be on the list 
selected by the sponsors. The list of ap- 
proximately five hundred words was com- 
posed of the one hundred freshman demons, 
words from the Buchingham-Ayres list, and 
just words that members of the committee 
chose at random. Mimeographed lists were 
then given to those low- and high-seventh, 
low- and high-eighth pupils who were the 
best spellers or who had the best spelling 
scores in their classes. Some pupils who 
were not selected by their teachers volun- 
teered to try out! The committee perked 
up at that. Imagine children volunteering! 
As a result of the selection and of the 
volunteering about ninety-five pupils were 
on the preliminary contest list. 

Of course this number was far too many. 
That number had to be reduced so that con- 
centrated help could be given to the pro- 
spective contestants. After due deliberation 
on a fair means to reduce this number, the 
committee decided to hold a written test. 


_Acertain day and hour was assigned for this 


test. 

The test contained fifty words, varying 
from the fairly easy to the toughest and 
catchiest ones on the list. Due regard in 
making the test was given to the possibility 
of the children memorizing the list. 

Now the list was a difficult one, and so 
the committee allowed four misspelled 
words as the maximum for remaining in the 
contest. Thirty-six pupils placed, and of 
that thirty-six only four misspelled four 
words. 

The committee pondered—would they be 
able to do as well in an oral contest. How to 
find out? Of course, the obvious answer was 
a spelling bee. Again the questions arose— 
should only a few select classes be allowed 
to hear this; would the entire school be in- 
terested? Some of the committee favored in- 
viting only a few classes; others, the school 
bee; and no decision could be reached. Our 
principal settled the matter by deciding that 
the spelling bee should be used for a school 
assembly! 

Naturally the contestants were excited. 
Other children came to ask if they might 
enter the contest. The school was agog wait- 
ing for the day. This was something differ- 
ent; something new. Each child had his 
“favorite” picked; each homeroom was 
backing its representatives. 

The words to be given were from the 
mimeographed list. The judges and modera- 
tors were the faculty members in the English 
department, who sat upon the stage with 
the contestants and wi > were armed with 
the spelling list and a iarge Webster’s dic- 
tionary. The rules were simple. (1) If a con- 
testant misspelled his word, he was dis- 
qualified, and a new word was given to the 
next in line. (2) A contestant might repeat 
the letters of a word, but he could not 
change them. (3) If the moderator failed to 
use a homonym in a sentence, then the 
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spelling of the word was accepted, provided 
that it was spelled correctly. (4) When one 
of the remaining two contestants failed, the 
other contestant was given the same word, 
and also another word. If he spelled both 
words correctly, then he was proclaimed the 
winner. 

The committee thought—and, I believe, 
the entire faculty, too—that the spelling bee 
would last about ten or fifteen minutes. It 
lasted a period and a half—a good hour and 
fifteen minutes! Too, the faculty had the 
idea that the pupils’ interest would wane 
rapidly. Not so; there was none of the rest- 
lessness usually apparent and prevalent at a 
serious assembly. The children were in- 
trigued. Naturally, they became excited as 
the number of contestants dwindled, but it 
was the orderly, tense excitement of con- 
trolled adults. They thoroughly and honest- 
ly enjoyed it. They were impressed, ex- 
tremely impressed, at their classmates’ abil- 
ity to spell. The school as a whole has shown 
increased interest in learning to spell and a 
determination to spell better. 

Everyone, the pupils as well as the fac- 
ulty, agreed that the spelling-bee assembly 
was the best and most successful one that 
we have had in many a day. If you are ever 
perplexed as to what to do at your next as- 
sembly, try the spelling bee. It is sure to bea 
success. 

Incidentally, our spelling champion, a girl, 
placed third, or second runner-up, in the 
city and county spelling-bee finals. 


HELEN HEUER 


James Lick Junior Hicu ScHooL 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


A MUSICAL APPROACH TO 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE 


O Minstrel Harp, still must thine accents sleep? 
Mid rustling leaves and fountains murmuring, 
Still must thy sweeter sounds their silence 
hemp .... 
Enchantress, wake again. 


I like to think of poetry as the music of 
literature. It is, therefore, perfectly natural 
for me to approach the teaching of any poem 


by connecting it with music whenever it is 
possible. No poem lends itself more ef- 
fectively to that method than does The 
Lady of the Lake. Scott gives this poem a 
musical setting by invoking the harp of the 
North to play as an enchantress while he 
writes; he gives Allan-bane with his minstrel 
harp an opportunity to serve as an ac- 
companist to several songs; he uses thirteen 
songs varying in rhythm and type from the 
boisterous ‘Boat Song”’ to the sacred ‘“‘Ave 
Maria”’; he calls each of the six divisions of 
the poem a canto, or section of a song; he 
acknowledges as he bids farewell to the harp 
of the North, which has been waked some- 
times by ‘‘a seraph bold with touch of fire”’ 
and sometimes by “the brush of Fairy’s 
frolic wing,” that he owes much on life’s long 
way to the strains of music. 

My own appreciation of the importance 
of music in this rhythmical classic led me to 
believe that the use of records over our 
public address system would do much to 
enliven the poem in the classroom and 
would be a definite source of pupil interest 
in the story. Commercial records which are 
the property of the school, include ‘‘Soldier, 
Rest,” “The Coronach,” and Blanche of 
Devan’s two songs, ““They Bid Me Sleep” 
and ‘‘The Toils Are Pitched.” Pupils bring 
in various arrangements which they own of 
Schubert’s ‘‘Ave Maria.” These songs are 
played as we come to them in the story. 
Later when we have finished the poem, we 
have a review concert. We use “Loch 
Lomond” in this connection. 

One semester one of my [XB classes was 
not satisfied with the commercial recordings 
of ‘“‘Ave Maria,” which either were in Latin 
or were sung by a man. The youngsters 
wanted the song sung in English by a youth- 
ful girlish voice accompanied by a harp. One 
of their number wrote the Victor Company 
inquiring for such a record but was told 
there was none. We persuaded Reba Jividen, 
a XA girl in one of my English classes, to 
make a recording with a harp and violin 
accompaniment. She has an unusual voice, 
and made a most effective recording of the 
beautiful prayer to the Virgin. We next 
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turned our attention to the “Boat Song”’ 
(“‘Hail to the Chief’). When we could find 
no recording of that, Vernon Turbett, one of 
our senior boys, in rollicking fashion soon 
supplied that need. We are happy to use 
these recordings made by our own pupils. 
Sometime I hope we may have this record 
made by a boys’ chorus with bagpipes, 
pibrochs, and the sound of oars dipping into 
water as a background. 

Since the latter song has often been used 
on the radio before introducing the president 
of our country and since the former is so 
frequently used on the concert stage and 
on the air, these two songs should really 
be a part of any pupil’s education. The 
enthusiastic manner in which our pupils 
have received our own recordings proves 
that never again will we need to make a long 
search for a special commercial recording. 
We can attempt to make our own. We 
know before we start that pupil recordings 
cannot be so perfect as the commercials are; 
but the invaluable experience to the per- 
formers and the appreciative response of 
classes as they listen to the work of some 
gifted members of their own group are suf- 
ficient reasons for such projects, which 
really we started quite accidentally. 

Many pupils who have heard the con- 
certs in connection with The Lady of the 
Lake ask to hear them later in their school 
courses. When these pupils learn that this 
program is to be given at a certain period, 
they have been known to give up a study 
period or part of a lunch period or have 
stayed at the end of their school day to hear 
this music repeated. 

The musical approach seems to be a 
necessary factor in the successful teaching 
of The Lady of the Lake. If Sir Walter Scott 
were here today, I believe he would take de- 
light in the fact that emphasis is placed on 
the musical scores of his songs, which give 
variety to the pattern of his poem. In order 
to have a perfect setting we need strains of a 
harp, be they touch of fire or fairy wing, 
while we read aloud the artistic descriptions 
and the romantic scenes of The Lady of the 
Lake. 
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And now the mountain breezes scarcely bring 
A wandering witch-note of the distant spell— 
And now, ’tis silent all— 

Enchantress, fare thee well! 


ELLEN F. Boyer 


Souta HicH ScHOOoL 
CoLumBus, OHIO 


PURPLE COWS IN THE CLASSROOM 


Purple cows are often talked about but 
are rarely seen. If the picture of one should 
appear on the cover of the New York Times 
Magazine section, it would be seen by mil- 
lions and especially by the two hundred stu- 
dents of Jackson Junior High School in 
Batavia, New York, for the magazine-cover 
picture is among those pictorial features of 
the New York Times which are used regu- 
larly in that school as visual instruction aids. 

Perhaps little could be learned from the 
picture of a purple cow, but much is gained 
through the display of pictures dealing with 
the current events of the day; of cartoons 
portraying the diverse arguments on con- 
troversial issues; and of maps, movie, radio, 
and book reviews keeping the children in- 
formed about the latest developments in 
world affairs and aiding them to make wise 
choices in the various fields of entertain- 
ment. 

I find that the material in the Sunday 
edition of the New York Times is admirably 
suited, both qualitatively and quantitative- 
ly, for classroom utilization. Almost every 
section of the Sunday paper contributes in 
some way to the “dressing up” of my class- 
room and to the incidental education of my 
students. Units of instruction are vitalized 
and bulletin boards enlivened by current 
material taken from the pages of the Times. 

Each Sunday, after we are through with 
the paper at home, its live material is vivi- 
sected for classroom display. The magazine 
section comes first. The cover, portraying 
some person or event of current importance, 
is the first “take.” Then the featured two- 
page spread is cut out so that the two can be 
mounted to appear as one complete picture. 
I do miss the brilliant two-page color 
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spreads which used to appear regularly every 
Sunday; but, even so, my bulletin board 
does not do without them, for I have avail- 
able every one which has been printed since 
1942. Any special articles on movies or radio 
which appear are clipped for use in my units 
of study on motion picture and radio appre- 
ciation. 

The theater section next comes under my 
knife. Movie articles by Bosley Crowther 
and Thomas M. Pryor, radio reports by 
John Hutchins, to mention only a few, and 
pictures of radio and motion picture activi- 
ties are taken for class discussion and to 
stimulate thinking. My file of these articles 
accumulates during the year so that, when 
the time for the presentation of the unit ar- 
rives, there are sufficient articles on hand to 
enable each member of the class to take one 
and report on it orally. The lively participa- 
tion which follows each report and the criti- 
cal thinking which the students apply to the 
subject are ample proof of the worthiness of 
the activity. 

Perhaps the greatest pulling power of my 
bulletin boards comes from the numerous 
cartoons displayed there. These, taken from 
the “‘News of the Week in Review” section 
of the Times, represent the best cartoons of 
the country on the outstanding issues of the 
day. By seeing and discussing them, even 
ninth-grade pupils begin to realize some of 
the problems presented in the Times. When 
the cartoons are taken down to be replaced 
by new ones—and this occurs at least twice 
a week, for I feel that one of the values of a 
bulletin board is the stimulation new, fre- 
quently changed, material provides—they 
are not destroyed but are placed in a manila 
folder on the reading table for perusal after 
studies are done. Occasionally, each pupil is 
given a cartoon to explain and discuss as a 
writing assignment. Discussing each picture 
to discover the subtle implications of each 
figure and gesture adds to the student’s un- 
derstanding of the problems of a democracy. 


The fine maps in the same section, pre- 
senting in concrete form the issues of the 
day, do not go to waste. These, too, are 
posted and then saved to be taken out from 
time to time, after particular problems are 
settled, to show how the problem arose, de- 
veloped, and was solved. Thus the progress 
of the war with Germany and Japan was fol- 
lowed week by week, and the questions deal- 
ing with the arranging of the peace are 
studied now. 

As exemplary models of fine composition, 
the short essays from the editorial page on 
such topics as “January Thaw” and “‘Octo- 
ber” are read to the class and appreciated 
for their clarity of phrase, their delicate 
sense of color, taste, and smell, and the close 
observation of nature which they reflect. 

The book review section provides numer- 
ous pictures of literary and historical sig- 
nificance which are used to illustrate ap- 
propriate units of study. J. Donald Adams’ 
column, “Speaking of Books,” so often has 
a bearing on educational problems, such as 
comic-books and visual education, that it is 
clipped and posted on the teachers’ bulletin 
board for their enlightenment, along with 
educational reports by Dr. Benjamin Fine. 

Through my accumulation of material 
from the Times (I now have hundreds of 
usable pictures) I find that when special 
days are celebrated, such as Navy Day, 
V-J Day, Memorial Day, etc., I have ample 
material for full coverage of the topics on 
my bulletin boards. The six medium-sized 
panels in the rear of the room and the one 
large panel at the front are always attrac- 
tively filled with worth-while pictures from 
the New York Times. 

By keeping the bulletin boards covered 
with interesting displays and by making fre- 
quent changes with or without purple cows, 
I notice that the pupils approach them with 
an avid and alert interest. I think they learn 
through them, too. 

CARYL G. HEDDEN 


BATAVIA, NEw YORK 
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About Education 


A WORLD CONGRESS OF THE 
teaching profession will have been formally 
organized when ten national teaching as- 
sociations throughout the world have ap- 
proved the action of the International Edu- 
cation Conference called recently by the 
N.E.A. Delegates from thirty countries at- 
tended and authorized the organization by 
a unanimous vote. Pending formal adop- 
tion, the conference set up a preparatory 
commission to prepare the agenda and work 
out necessary details for the first meeting 
tentatively scheduled for next summer. The 
Conference urged teachers everywhere to 
instruct the youth of their lands in the prin- 
ciple that human equality is important and 
that equal opportunity must be obtained. 
Delegates insisted that the most important 
problem facing the world today is that of 
creating mutual understanding among all 
people and proposed that teachers use the 
classroom to teach international under- 
standing. Exchange of students, scholars, 
and adults was advocated as one means of 
promoting international understanding. 


“ENGLISH AND GLOBAL COMMUNI- 
cation” by Leon Mones appears in the Sep- 
tember Education. Mones’ thesis is that 
sooner or later in this contracting world 
there will have to emerge some kind of lan- 
guage that will be the common denominator 
of communication over the world. It may 
very well be English. If so, it will have to be 
taught much differently from the way it gen- 
erally is now; it will have to be taught as a 
social instrument rather than as a code of 
linguistic practice. Mones says that this will 
mean that the child’s first study of language 
will begin with the basic organization of his 
social experience, the second step will be to 
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make the child conscious that his social ex- 
perience must become dynamic and pur- 
posive, and the third to see that the child 
becomes involved in enterprises of real social 
concern. The future of English teaching 
must be based upon recognition of the fact 
that English, like any language, is human 
conduct, “‘is the business of human beings 
seeking to communicate with one another as 
they try to construct a more satisfactory 
pattern of human relationship.” 


IN “LET’S NOT DEBATE” BY WILLIS 
F. Dunbar in the October Clearing House, 
Willis is concerned about the whole social 
technique of argument and its bad results. 
He believes that in our schools pupils should 
learn the techniques of settlement, not argu- 
ment, and thinks the focus of free speech 
should be the recruiting of ideas for the set- 
tlement of problems. 


TWO POSSIBILITIES FOR LATIN- 
American exchange are suggested by Miss 
Rachel Salisbury from Santiago, Chile, in a 
recent letter to the editor. Concerning stu- 
dents, she writes: “Young people of high- 
school age in Chile are much interested in 
correspondence with high-school students in 
the United States. They want to practice 
using English, which they begin to study in 
the seventh grade; and they want to learn 
as much as possible about the United 
States.” Concerning teachers of English 
who are members of the new Association in 
Chile, Miss Salisbury says: ‘They desire to 
include increasing amounts of material on 
the culture of the United States in their 
units. They would like to have their classes 
exchange scrapbooks with classes in the 
United States which may be interested in 
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firsthand materials from Chile. The arrange- 
ments should be made in advance by the 
teachers involved, so that the materials can 
be prepared for maximum usefulness in the 
units contemplated in both countries.” If 
any of your students would like to enjoy a 
Latin-American correspondence, or if you 
would like to undertake a Latin-American 
classroom project, write to the National 
Association of Teachers of English, Casilla 
9286, Santiago, Chile. 


A SERIES OF TEXTS FOR TEACHING 
English as a foreign language, the United 
States Department of State announces, is 
being published by the Unido Cultural 
Brasil-Estados Unidos of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
under the direction of Dr. J. F. Privitera. One 
of the volumes is an adaptation of Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town by Ralph E. Dimmick 
designed for the use of Brazilian students. 


“WORLD NEIGHBORS,” A SERIES OF 
thirty programs, is being conducted over the 
Columbia Network every Monday evening, 
5:00-5:30, through April 21. Each program 


will dramatize various aspects of contem- 
porary life and is designed to present the 
kind of information about people in other 
lands which will help us understand them. 


AN “ALL NEW YORK JUNIOR HIGH 
School Quiz” is a new educational radio tele- 
vision series sponsored by the New York 
City Board of Education and C.B.S. Televi- 
sion Station WCBW. Teams representing 
forty junior high schools are competing in a 
weekly television quiz tournament. Each 
team is comprised of ten students, including 
a captain who poses the questions for the 
opposition. Questions are based on material 
drawn from the seventh-through-ninth-year 
syllabus of the New York City schools and 
cover nine categories or subjects, namely: 
history, geography, code of behavior, litera- 
ture, grammar and spelling, arithmetic, cur- 
rent affairs, and art and music appreciation. 
Once broadcast, questions will be made 
available to the eighty-three schools of the 
junior high school division of the New York 
Board of Education for use in assembly pro- 
grams. 


About Literature 


FOR TWO PERIODICALS AUTUMN 
brought anniversaries. In October, Theatre 
Arts appeared with a gay new cover to mark 
its thirtieth birthday and noted happily 
that it is the oldest illustrated theater 
magazine in history. The younger American 
Scholar with its fall issue celebrated its 
fifteenth year as a “quarterly for the inde- 
pendent thinker.” 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR’S TABLE 
of Contents for its anniversary number cer- 
tainly belies the fears which were held at its 
borning that it would be a pedantic journal 
for the mutual admiration of Phi Beta 
Kappas isolated from the world. In fact, so 
far has it identified itself with the problems 
of the world that the reader often has a hard 
hunt to find in it anything “purely liter- 
ary.” However, “The Misery and Necessity 


of the Quarterly,” a timely forum discus- 
sion, appears in the autumn number. John 
Crowe Ransom, editor of the Kenyon Re- 
view discusses “These Little Magazines”; 
Paul Bixler, chairman of the editorial board 
of the Antioch Review, “An Audience for 
Standards”; and Delmore Schwartz, editor 
of the Partisan Review, “An Unpleasant and 
Important Fact.” Some of the problems 
delineated remind us mightily of our own! 
But some comfort comes from Ransom, 
who exhorts little magazines to make a 
virtue of their littleness, since there is no 
real competition with the big ones, the func- 
tions of each being essentially different. 
Bixler defines the dual purpose of the small 
quarterly “to give generous space to un- 
known authors and to unpopular and mis- 
understood ideas; and at the same time to 
follow standards of seriousness, of thought- 
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fulness and even of form.” The unpleasant 
and important fact which Schwartz points 
out is one elucidated long ago by Matthew 
Arnold and just as true today, namely, that 
we do not, as Pindar, Sophocles, and Shake- 
speare did, live in a period “when society 
was in the fullest measure permeated by 
fresh thought.” In our time, “only the criti- 
cal review can provide this current of ideas.” 
Which is the reason why most quarterlies 
have to be subsidized! 


A LITERARY REVIEW WHICH PRO- 
poses to serve generally the purposes set 
forth by Bixler and, specifically, ‘‘to make 
the ideas of the West available to young 
Arab intellectuals and at the same time to 
present in French and English translations 
the best of modern Arab literature” is said 
soon to be brought out by Taha Hussein, 
“Egypt’s greatest living poet,” who is 
founding a publishing house for the same 
purpose. This is reported by Paul Tabori in 
“Writer Meets People” (Saturday Review of 
Literature, September 28). Tabori, a Hun- 
garian author and journalist, is now in Eng- 
land after postwar peregrinations through 
the Balkans and elsewhere. He reports com- 
plete abandonment of the ivory tower by 
European writers of all nationalities and 
relates that he “could almost merge their 
voices into one Voice,” the voice of the 
writer who faces the years of this uneasy 
peace “with the conviction that he must 
not shut himself off from the people because, 
perhaps for the first time in history, the 
people need the writer.’’ Conditions of life 
do not let the European writer experiment 
too far from his readers; he has to share 
their lice and their crusts. But while the 
writers have been drawn closer to their 
readers, their isolation from the West is 
“incredible.” This cannot help but affect the 
international community of letters and in- 
ternational thinking. Tabori feels among 
other things that the British and Americans 
should ‘‘pour books, magazines, newspapers 
into Europe instead of the niggardly trickle 
that gets there.” 


IT IS AN INTERESTING COINCI- 
dence that as Edith J. R. Isaacs steps down 
from the masthead of Theatre Arts, which 
owes its longevity in large measure to her 
editorial prescience, she should find occasion 
to reintroduce to her readers the playwright 
whose early creative activities she so skil- 
fully chronicled and interpreted upon its 
pages. For Eugene O’Neill, after twelve 
years of silence, has brought forth a new 
play, The Iceman Cometh. Of this Mrs. 
Isaacs says little but, in anticipation of its 
scheduled performance this winter, writes a 
biographical essay, ““Meet Eugene O’ Neill.” 
In this she revisualizes and revaluates the 
force which O’Neill exerted upon the Ameri- 
can theater between 1921 and 1934 and 
makes clear to a potential audience who 
may never have seen an O’Neill play why 
we oldsters await this new one with such 
interest. ‘When O’Neill stops thinking of 
himself as Jeremiah,” says Mrs. Isaacs, “‘he 
can be a consummate story-teller.”’ And she 
also makes clear our debt to him; how badly 
we stood in need of “a fearless, gifted, hard- 
hitting, passionate iconoclast to break 
through the conventions of every kind— 
spiritual, literary, social, technical—that 
hedged us in.” It was the blare of O’Neill’s 
trumpet, she writes, that cracked the for- 
tress walls, 


“LITERATURE AND READERS IN 
the USSR” by Marc Slonim in the October 
Soviet Russia Today describes the rise and 
growth of the gigantic number of readers in 
contemporary Russia. According to Slonim, 
literature is not regarded by Russians as 
entertainment. The average Russian reader 
“believes that a novel or a poem is essential 
to life and performs a vital social function.” 
This attitude is a historical one in Russia, 
but with the abolition of illiteracy after the 
Revolution tens of millions of young people 
came to look upon literature “as an indis- 
pensable part of everyday existence.” 
Slonim gives some specific examples and 
then goes on to assert that the literary 
standard of the new reader is high, Russian 
and world classics actually forming the 
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artistic taste of the masses. He states em- 
phatically that best-sellers in Russia are not 
so because the state proclaims them as such 
but because the readers pick them out and 
read them and, thus, “practically make the 
government recognize the value of the 
book.” Because both readers and govern- 
ment set value on writers of merit, the 
Soviet writer does not suffer from social 
loneliness and isolation. “He is not a by- 
stander but an active participant in the life 
of his country. He feels close to his reader 
because both of them have a common 
ground of collective work and identical as- 
pirations.” These conditions, says Slonim, 
are determining the whole trend of Soviet 
literature. 


TOLSTOY’S IDENTIFICATION OF 
himself with the Russia of his day is made 
clear by Philip Rahv in an essay in the 
autumn Partisan Review entitled “Concern- 
ing Tolstoy.” Rahv elaborates the point 
that in a Tolstoyan novel “cleavage be- 
tween life and art is of a minimal nature,” 
and “‘it is never the division but always the 
unity of art and life which makes for il- 
lumination.” He then goes on to discuss the 
rationalist and anti-Romantic in Tolstoy, 
the sources for which are to be found in the 
eighteenth century, and the existential cen- 
ter of his art, which caused him to be “much 
more a novelist of life and death than he is 
of good and evil.” 


W. L. WHITE, WHOSE BOOK REPORT 
on the Russians was severely criticized last 
year, defends himself and the book in the 
Saturday Review of Literature for October 5. 
In his “Report on the Critics” he charges 
that the sixteen supposed Moscow corre- 
spondents who joined in condemning his 
book had not read it. He quotes from it a 
number of statements complimentary to the 
Russians and insists that his critics quoted 
only his uncomplimentary remarks. White 
feels that if his book had appeared now 
when, he thinks, Americans’ attitudes to- 
ward Russians have changed considerably, 
it would have been well received. “Never 


try to tell people on Christmas Eve that 
there is no Santa Claus. Let them find it out 
for themselves,” he says bitterly. 


A SEARCH FOR BELIEFS IN W. H. 
Auden’s poetry is made by Donald Stauffer 
in the autumn Virginia Quarterly Review. 
Stauffer believes that the most serious and 
dangerous shortage the postwar world faces 
is the shortage of beliefs. He selects the 
poetry of Auden for his subject because 
Auden, frank, inquiring, comprehensive, has 
found the need and the way to accept faith. 
This is an excellent, simply written analysis 
to which teachers of contemporary literature 
may well direct their students. It does not 
need a professional critic to decipher the 
critics’ code. Stauffer traces the develop- 
ment of Auden’s thought and poetical tech- 
niques from his undergraduate days at 
Oxford to his latest long poem, “For the 
Time Being, a Christmas Oratorio.” He 
finds that Auden’s inevitable drift toward 
the Christian faith is explained by two deep- 
seated beliefs: his belief that all men are 
sinful and that all men are brothers. But 
Stauffer is not just trying to find a Christian 
poet in our time. The value of his essay is its 
objective tracing of the intellectual and 
emotional struggle which engaged the mind 
of a gifted contemporary (who is also hon- 
est), as it is reflected in his poetry. 


“HOMAGE TO WILLA CATHER” BY 
E. K. Brown appears in the fall Yale Review. 
This year has brought Miss Cather’s seven- 
tieth birthday, and Professor Brown pays 
tribute by reviewing her progress as a 
woman of literature. He does not try to 
decide whether or not her novels are illus- 
trations of social or aesthetic tendencies. 
Rather he analyzes each of Miss Cather’s 
works as “entities delightful and significant 
in themselves, made so by a beauty of crafts- 
manship and depth of vision.” A Lost Lady, 
Shadows on the Rock, and Obscure Destinies 
he thinks her best, except for Deaih Comes 
to the Archbishop, which is best of all. Her 
vision is of essences, he writes, and what we 
have gained in her craftsmanship is above 
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all a beautiful lightening of the novel form. 
“Miss Cather saw that if she abandoned the 
devices of massive realism, if she depended 
upon picture, and symbol, and style, she 
could then disengage her essential subject 
and make it tell upon the reader with a 
greater directness and power, help it to re- 
main uncluttered in his mind.” 


THE OCTOBER ATLANTIC MONTH- 
ly carries several delightful essays. Robert 
Frost writes on “The Constant Symbol” 
(the poet’s use of metaphor), and James 
Branch Cabell tells of a myth in the making, 
that of General Robert E. Lee, which grew 
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in the South at the same time as the Lincoln 
legend was gathering its facets in the North. 
“Almost Touching the Confederacy” is an 
autobiographical essay of Cabell’s childhood 
in Richmond, but it is more than that. It 
describes beautifully how the so-called “es- 
sence of history” is created. It might well 
make salutory student reading, as would 
also Hugo Johanson’s ‘““My Wrestle with 
English.” Johanson is Swedish-born. His 
struggle to become articulate in English is 
similar to Hardy’s, and his description of it 
might well cheer any class in freshman com- 
position. 


Teaching Aids 


TEACHERS SERVICE BULLETIN ON 
English. The publication of this four-page 
monthly was begun by the Macmillan Com- 
pany in November. The initial number is 
devoted to ‘English for These Times” by 
Thomas Clark Pollock of New York Univer- 
sity, nominee for first vice-president of 
NCTE. Presumably the writers of the arti- 
cles in the Bulletin will be Macmillan au- 
thors, but there is no advertising. Free to 
any junior or senior high school teacher. 


A “LITERATURE AND LIFE” CALEN- 
dar is offered free to any teacher of English 
by Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 6. The 
caricatures of authors are delightful, and 
teaching helps are included. 


INTERCULTURAL: EDUCATION IN 
Colombia and Education in Costa Rica are 
two pamphlets recently issued by the 
United States Office of Education as part of 
a series designed to promote understanding 
of educational conditions in the Americas 
and to encourage co-operation in the field of 
Inter-American education. For sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. Each $0.25. 

The China News Digest, a thirty-four-page 
pamphlet, well illustrated with photo- 
graphs, has been prepared as an aid to the 
better understanding of the people of China 


and of their basic problems, by means of 
funds made available by the Wendell L. 
Willkie endowment. Copies for group study 
available at cost from United Service to 
China, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 

Chinese Literature for the English Class- 
room and Books for Elementary and Junior 
High Schoc's are two bibliographies pub- 
lished by the American Council Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Inc., 1 East Fifty-fourth 
Street, New York 22. Each $0.05. The In- 
stitute has also recently issued The Treat- 
ment of Asiain American Textbooks, a survey 
of social studies textbooks by a committee of 
educators and Far Eastern experts. $0.40. 


NEW PERIODICALS: UNITED NA- 
tions Weekly Bulletin. Published every 
Thursday at New York in English, French, 
and Spanish editions. Designed to provide 
an accurate, authoritative survey of the ac- 
tivities of the United Nations and its associ- 
ated and affiliated bodies. Illustrated with 
photographs, charts, and diagrams. $6.00 a 
year. Address: International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 

Color Line. A monthly review of democ- 
racy in action. Authentic information 
about the American Negro presented 
in capsule form. $1.00 a year. Address: 
Carver Features, 121 Beekman Avenue, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
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Young Man. Subtitled, His Opportunity 
Magazine. Dedicated primarily ‘to boys 
who, through necessity or personal ambi- 
tion, devote their spare time to productive 
enterprises and to preparing themselves to 
assume a useful place in the adult world of 
tomorrow.” $3.00 a year. Address: 1745 
Broadway, New York 19. 


FILMS: FILMS INCORPORATED, 330 
West Forty-second Street, New York 18, 
announces that dozens of films produced by 
America’s foremost film companies are now 
available for the first time in 16-mm. size 
for showing to school audiences. They in- 
clude The Blue Bird and Home in Indiana in 
technicolor, A Bell for Adano, Keys of the 
Kingdom, The Moon Is Down, The Rains 
Came, The Song of Bernadette, Laura, and 
Lifeboat. 

Henry V. Astudy guide prepared by Max 
J. Herzberg, chairman of the NCTE Com- 
mittee on Radio, appears in the Scholastic 
Teacher (October 14). Copies are available 
free from some local theaters and from 
Senior Scholastic, 220 East Forty-second 
Street, New York 17. 


RADIO: ANEW PAMPHLET, RADIOTS 
Yours, by Jerome H. Spingarn, has been 
published by the Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York 16. $0.10. Spingarn, formerly an at- 
torney with the F.C.C., points out how 
radio listeners have the power to obtain 
better programs if they use the weapons at 
hand. The actual presentation of programs 
is now “largely delegated to networks, who 
in turn, delegate it to advertisers, who work 
through advertising agencies... .. Since 
advertising agencies have no pledge to the 
public to fulfil, the presentation of a well- 
balanced broadcast schedule becomes a 
mere by-product of a selling operation. If 
an advertiser thinks his best customers are 
morons with low sales resistance, he will 
prefer a program that will attract five 
morons to one that will attract ten critical 
listeners.”” The purpose of this brochure is 
to show how listeners can help remedy this 


unhealthy situation. Good material for all 
interested in the problems of communica- 
tions and all who need ammunition to 
stimulate local schools to use FM channels. 

The C.B.S. “School of the Air” Calendar 
manuals are this year available to individual 
listeners. Address Columbia Broadcasting 
Company, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 
22. 


A CROSS-SECTION OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
students throughout the country, polled in 
Scholastic Magazine’s Institute of Student 
Opinion survey, believes that English and 
mathematics are of the greatest all-around 
value after leaving school. Of the 84,189 
students who participated in the poll, 31 per 
cent of the girls and 20 per cent of the boys 
stated that the study of English was the 
most important. 

“English, speech, and grammar,” com- 
mented one student in this group, “are 
really the most important subjects in any- 
one’s daily life, on any job, or among any 
group of people.” 

“‘A person is judged by the way he talks 
and writes,” said another pupil. 

A tabulation of the voting with the per- 
centage of students selecting each individual 
subject follows: 


PERCENTAGE VOTE 
SUBJECT 

Boys Girls 
20 31 
25 4 
Commercial courses.......... 5 24 
Home economics............. I 19 
Occupational training. ........ 18 I 
Physical education............ 6 2 


Scholastic Magazine, 220 East Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York 17, is now distribut- 
ing its booklet of rules for the 1947 Scholastic 
Writing Awards, open to junior and senior 
high school students. 
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Books 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


This thirty-two-page document is the 
fourth and last of a series of special commit- 
tee reports by the Commission on Trends in 
Education established by the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America. It was pre- 
pared by Professor Thomas Clark Pollock of 
New York University with the co-operation 
of Professors William Clyde DeVane of 
Yale University and Robert E. Spiller of 
Swarthmore College. 

It will be read with interest by teachers 
and students of education who are con- 
cerned seriously with the problem of making 
English instruction on the language side 
more effective in our public schools. All too 
often, when professors of English have 
spoken, it has been with a voice heavy with 
traditionally academic authority, so that 
persons in actual teaching situations in the 
elementary and secondary schools have felt 
a lack of sympathy on the part of the profes- 
sors with the developing aims of English 
instruction on those levels. 

This report should certainly be encour- 
aging in many respects for progressive Eng- 
lish teachers. It substantiates many of the 
points on which they have been struggling 
for recognition. There will be no disagree- 
ment with the aims of English language in- 
struction as this committee sets them forth. 
These aims are the same as those that under- 
lie An Experience Curriculum in English and 
that were given forceful indorsement by the 
now historic pamphlet Basic Aims of Eng- 
lish Instruction, published by the Council’s 
committee on aims under the chairmanship 
of Dora V. Smith. Furthermore, the in- 
sistence upon the scientific approach to the 
study of language which recognizes that a 
living language changes, upon teaching Eng- 
lish as it is used in America today, upon un- 
derstanding and teaching that language 
changes not only in its forms but in the 
meanings of its words, and, above all, upon 
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the conclusion (also stated many times by 
Council leaders) that “there is no necessary 
correlation between understanding gram- 
matical science and effectiveness of expres- 
sion’”’—all these are heartening to English 
teachers in the grades and high schools, 
coming as these statements do from teachers 
of English on the college level. English 
teachers in the lower schools will also appre- 
ciate the straightforward challenge in such 
a statement as this: “It [grammatical sci- 
ence] will not take the place of continued 
practice in speaking, hearing, writing, and 
reading English.” 

However, many persons concerned with 
the problem of achieving the aims of Eng- 
lish instruction so clearly articulated here 
will still have questions that remain un- 
answered after reading this report. Chief 
among these questions will be this one: How 
can the pursuit of mastery in language tech- 
niques be motivated? 

While acknowledging that language in- 
struction, particularly in high schools, is 
weak and ineffective, the authors of the re- 
port fail to go deep enough for the real cause 
of this condition. They seem to assume that 
students will be interested in the manipula- 
tion of language for its own sake. They ig- 
nore the basic principle that language has 
value for the general student only as it helps 
him to live more effectively. The question 
remains after one has read this report: Can 
mastery be achieved apart from some living 
purpose in the pursuit of it? The experience 
of alert teachers seems to support a negative 
answer—that mastery of the language is 
not, in itself, a goal which can be depended 
upon to motivate large numbers of students, 
particularly of the “nonacademic” type 
which constitute the great majority of our 
student personnel. Everyone will agree 
without quibbling that ‘“‘the majority of our 
electorate should be literate.”’ But the issue 
is not met in that statement. It still remains 
for us to find an answer to the method for 
making them—all of them—literate. The 
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real problem is: What is the nature of the 
learning process? The report fails to con- 
sider this. Nothing more than slight glances 
are thrown in the direction of this basic issue 
in language instruction. The authors sug- 
gest that revitalization of English teaching 
is necessary, but they give little evidence 
that their thinking has gone far enough, in 
terms of actual teaching, for them even to 
imply changes sufficiently significant to pro- 
vide the necessary vitality. It might be sug- 
gested as worthy of their consideration that, 
if the curriculum in language arts were to be 
conceived of as consisting of experiences 
through language instead of as “experiences 
with language” (this phrase occurs fre- 
quently throughout the pages of the report), 
some progress might be made in the direc- 
tion of more effective language arts instruc- 
tion. 


Again, the authors insist that students 
should develop some understanding of the 
nature of their language. There can be no 
dissent from this. But the suggestion is too 
persistently implied that it will be sufficient 
if this acquaintance is confined to the struc- 
ture and form of the language. Here we must 
part company again with the report. Stu- 
dents should come to understand in some 
measure the nature of language, to be sure, 
but on the side of its function—what lan- 
guage does, what it can do, and what it 
should be made to do. The masses of stu- 
dents are concerned with problems of liv- 
ing—their living—and we can do no other 
than to take them as they are. Language ex- 
periences, therefore, will have little vitality 
for them unless they are rooted in living. It 
is the responsibility of English teachers to 
guide children on all levels into such experi- 
ences through language that their living 
becomes richer and more valuable in its so- 
cial context and thus more meaningful to 
the students themselves as individuals. 

The writers of the report devote one large 
section, under the topic “Education for 
Whom,” to attacking vigorously what seems 
to them a desire on the part of certain edu- 
cators to eliminate English instruction as 
such from the secondary curriculum. Their 


fears were perhaps inspired by such bulletins 
as What the High Schools Ought To Teach 
(American Council on Education, 1940); 
Education for All American Youth (Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, 1944); and The 
Redirection, Reorganization, and Retooling of 
Secondary Education (Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education, 1945). It may be 
added that their fears are shared by other 
teachers of English who see a diminishing of 
the prestige which English has enjoyed in 
the long-standing academic tradition. If 
these fears are justified (and there may be a 
reasonable doubt on this point), the report 
here, too, makes an inadequate reply to the 
challenges issued by these publications. The 
criticism leveled at English teaching by 
these pronouncements is based on the prin- 
ciple that language growth does not take 
place in vacuo. Each of them insists ex- 
plicitly or implicitly that development in 
language skills must be an important aspect 
of any program of general education, but 
that growth in language power must be 
under constant supervision, evaluation, and 
guidance wherever language experiences oc- 
cur in the entire educational experience of 
the student. To meet this challenge, we 
teachers of English must show that we can 
implement these principles. The report does 
not help us very much in doing this. On the 
contrary, it would seem that Professor Pol- 
lock and his co-operators have failed to 
sense here as well that the issue that we 
must face in curriculum-building is finding 
a base in a modern psychology of the learn- 
ing process as applied to the language arts. 
With due regard to the progress in think- 
ing about teaching the English language as 
exhibited in the early sections of this report, 
it may be said that the profession will con- 
tinue to be bewildered and irritated by 
charges of ineffectiveness until it actually 
concerns itself overtly with the real issue 
underlying the criticisms. It may also be 
suggested that still another report is neces- 

sary before this issue is clarified. 
EUGENE E. SEUBERT 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, MissourRI 
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SEMANTICS, AN APPROACH TO 
CLEAR THINKING 


The stir of the semanticists in recent 
years deserves some sympathetic attention 
and an honest evaluation. A current mono- 
graph' attempts systematically to explain 
the principles of this science of language and 
to demonstrate its possible contribution to 
the achievement of the general objectives of 
instruction in language. 

The plan of the author is (1) to set forth 
and draw together the specific objectives of 
instruction as expressed by individuals and 
committees of English teachers; (2) to ex- 
plain the nature of the semantic method and 
to demonstrate the extent to which this 
method should contribute to the achieve- 
ment of these basic aims; and (3) to make 
specific and concrete applications of the 
semantic method to the classroom pro- 
cedures of English teachers. 

As one would expect, the author makes a 
substantial claim for his subject; of the 
eleven basic aims which result from his 
synthesis, the study of semantics, he says, 
will help obtain all, but it will contribute 
most to eight of the eleven objectives. One 
point should be made perfectly clear at the 
beginning: The author intends no splitting- 
off of any portion of the domain of English 
as the special province of the semanticist. 
The aim of the semanticist is rather to 
vitalize and make more effectual the arts of 
communication through the quickening of 
new awarenesses within the student’s mind; 
through his coming to recognize the danger 
of “intensional orientation,” or the employ- 
ment of language dissociated from a knowl- 
edge of real things and real facts; through 
his detection of the common fallacy of ‘‘ab- 
stracting,” or falsely designating the com- 
plete character of a person or thing by refer- 
ence to only one, or some, of its characteris- 
tics; through his awakened knowledge that 
all things are in continual process of change 
and that language tends to crystallize in- 


t Robert H. Moore, General Semantics in the High 
School English Program. Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. vii+169. 


accurately about old concepts of things, 
thus failing to refer accurately to things as 
they have come to be; through his discovery 
that qualities do not reside in objects, per- 
sons, and things but reflect always the rela- 
tionship between the observer and the thing 
observed. 

The semanticist, then, is interested in 
more accurate patterns of thought through 
an understanding of the common limitations 
in man’s use of language. If there is any- 
thing new for English teachers in this point 
of view, it lies surely in a greater clarifica- 
tion of the thought-processes, in a pointing- 
up of the essential habits of clear thinking— 
in a more practical logic. Like the English 
teacher, the semanticist also insists upon 
careful observation as a preliminary to 
speaking or writing; he insists upon activity, 
or immediate experience, as the essential 
base upon which an accurate and serviceable 
language must develop. One is impressed, in 
reading this book, with the likeness between 
its analytical approach to problems of con- 
crete meaning and the approach of those 
who analyze the propagandic method or of 
those who expound the tenets of the demo- 
cratic way of life. All are aiming toward a 
surer process of thought, toward an aware- 
ness of the common fallacies and short cir- 
cuits of the human mind. 

It is the reviewer’s impression that the 
book has much value for teachers of the lan- 
guage arts. He feels, however, that the intel- 
lectual levels involved in its practical uses 
are higher than many pupils in the second- 
ary schools could readily comprehend and 
that the illustrative exercises given in the 
last chapter might in some cases involve the 
common hazards of formalized routine, 
their ideal values residing in the teacher’s 
good intentions, possibly, rather than in the 
practical recognitions of the pupils them- 
selves. As a quickener of the teacher’s pro- 
fessional intelligence and power to guide in- 
struction, an understanding of the semantic 
method as here set forth would be invalu- 
able. 

Frep G. WALCcoTT 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Brief Reviews 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Bright Day. By J. B. PriestLtEy. Harper. Pp. 286. 
$2.50. 

Gregory Dawson, successful writer of screen 
plays, has a private message for his audience: “Ex- 
pect nothing but the worst from a world like this.” 
Time, postwar England. The story (in first person) 
moves on two time levels. There are many characters 
and a keen appreciation of social problems. The 
central point is that a lust for money dulls man’s 
sense of values—man’s lasting worth lies in his crea- 
tive energy. Mr. Priestley says this is his favorite of 
the novels he has written, but many readers may find 
it a bit dull. 


Tales from the Plum Grove Hills. By JESSE STUART. 
Dutton. $2.75. 


Twenty good short stories by the Kentuckian 
who wrote Man with the Bull Tongue Plow and 
Foretaste of Glory. 


Hotel Bemelmans. By Lupwic BEMELMANS. Viking. 
$3.00. 


By the author of The Blue Danube, Hotel Splen- 
dide, etc. Thirty-six stories of the old favorites and 
three new ones. For Bemelmans’ fans and observant 
hotel guests. One hundred and two inimitable draw- 
ings by the author. 


Lord Hornblower. By C.S. Forester. Little, Brown. 

Pp. 322. $2.50. 

The fifth (and last?) Hornblower novel. Lord 
Hornblower, as a beginning, is sent to quell a ship 
mutiny for which he is in no way responsible. With 
the aid of Captain Bush he concludes his struggle 
with Napoleon, but narrowly escapes both being 
shot at dawn and the irresistible Marie. His Lady 
Barbara is waiting at home. 


My Boyhood in a Parsonage. By Tuomas W. La- 
MONT. Harper. $2.50. 


Financier Lamont writes unpretentiously of his 
Methodist father, of his years at Exeter and 
Harvard, and of his work for New York newspapers. 
Nostalgic; kindly and simple reminiscences. 


As He Saw It: The Story of the World Conferences of 
F.D.R. By RoosEve.t. Duell. $3.00. 


Son Elliott reports intimate conversations and 
observations of his father, including plans for Amer- 
ica’s future. Elliott purports to tell the inside story 
of the Atlantic Charter and important conferences. 
Foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt. (For the unbiased 
reader.) 


The Idols of the Cave. By FREDERIC PROKOSCH. 

Doubleday. $2.75. 

By the author of The Asiatics, but very different. 
Two love affairs with a background of sophisticated 
New York society, socialites, and titled, rich war 
refugees. Satire. 


The Devil Is a Lonely Man. By Morrison Woop. 

Crowell. $3.00. 

An added interest is attached to this book be- 
cause the manuscript was found in the locker of a 
soldier who died in a prison camp. Somewhat prolix 
and grandiose in style but promising. 


The Lowells and Their Seven Worlds. By FERRIS 
GREENSLET. Houghton. $4.00. 

The lives of the Lowells form a social history of 
America. A fine chronicle of one of the leading New 
England families. There seem to have been no black 
sheep. Very readable and enlightening. 


Where Are We Heading? By SUMNER WELLES. 

Harper. Pp. 397. $3.00. 

An analysis of United States foreign policy, the 
diplomatic movements and tendencies during the 
close of World War II and the immediate peace- 
making which followed. Mr. Welles believed in 
Roosevelt’s quality of leadership and assumes that 
he had a genius for dealing with foreign diplomats 
which might have improved our standing in inter- 
national affairs. Welles urges that more information 
regarding foreign policies should be given to Ameri- 
cans. Informative, stimulating, controversial. 


The Count of Monte Cristo. By ALEXANDRE DuMAS. 
Whittlesey. $3.50. 
A complete and unabridged one-volume edition 
with forty full-page line drawings by Norman 
Reeves. 


Gustave Doré Album: All the French Fairy Tales. 
By CHARLES PERRAULT. Didier. $3.50. 
A deluxe edition to meet the growing interest of 
adults in fairy tales and the Doré illustrations. 


A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis. By Stc- 
MUND FREvp. Liveright. $1.98. 
An authorized translation, written in simple, 
popular language. 


Roses and Buckshot. By JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGc. 
Putnam. $3.75. 
An autobiography of a great American artist, 
illustrated with a group of his pictures. Mr. Flagg’s 
views of celebrities add spice to his story. 
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Mistress Masham’s Repose. By T. H. Wutre. Put- 
nam. $2.75. 


Ten-year-old Maria, who lives with servants and 
governess (the vicar’s tender care could be dispensed 
with) in a castle, discovers a colony of Lilliputians 
on her grounds. Satiric, amusing. October Book-of- 
the-Month Club choice. 


Best Detective Stories of the Year. Edited by Davin 
C. Cooke. Dutton. Pp. 316. $2.50. 
Stories chosen from representative magazines, 
including pulps. 


Album of American History, Vol. III: 1853-1893. By 
James Trustow Apams, Editor-in-Chief. Fore- 
word by the Eprror. Scribner’s. $7.50. 
Picturing events from “The High Noon of a Na- 

tion” through Civil War and Reconstruction to “End 
of the Frontier.” Each of the nearly 450 pages car- 
ries two to three briefly annotated pictures. These 
pictures are from historical paintings, sketches, and 
photographs and naturally have a charm of their 
own. They tell the tale of progress in all phases of 
life during forty crowded years. 


More French Fairy Tales. By CHARLES PERRAULT. 
Retold by Lovurs UNTERMEYER. Illustrated by 
GustTAVE Dore. Didier. $1.75. 

A quickened interest in fairy and folk tales has 
led adults to a new belief in the little people. The 

Doré illustrations enhance this volume. 


The Burning Mountain. By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER. 
Dutton. $2.75. 
Twenty-three new long poems by the 1938 
Pulitzer Prize winner. 


The Time of Man. By Ev1zABETH MApOx ROBERTS. 
Viking. $5.00. 
A boxed edition of this beloved novel originally 
planned for spring publication is now available. 
Beautiful wood engravings by Clare Leighton. 


French Follies and Other Follies. By FRANCIS STEEG- 
MULLER. Reynal. Pp. 174. $2.00. 
Twenty stories from the New Yorker. Human 
foibles humorously portrayed. 


Blind Alley. By GEORGES SIMENON. Translated from 
the French by Stuart GILBERT. Reynal. Pp. 206. 
$2.50. 

By the author of The Man Who Watched the 
Trains Go By. Simenon presents dramatically a 
group of idle rich and not so rich wandering Euro- 
peans against a background of southern France. 


The Poet in the Theatre. By RONALD PEACOCK. 

Harcourt. $2.50. 

In brilliant essays the author has written of ten 
dramatists to illustrate the problem of poetry in the 
theater. There is also an essay on “Tragedy, Com- 
edy, and Civilization.” T. S. Eliot, Henry James, 


Grillparzer, Hebbel, Ibsen, Chekhov, Yates, and 
others are included. 


Old Vermont Houses. Rev. ed. By HERBERT 
WHEATON ConcpoNn. Knopf. Pp. 192. $5.00. 


Mr. Condon is a Vermont architect. There are 
140 attractive photographs of houses and interiors, 
showing beautiful stairways, fireplaces, etc., with 
descriptions, histories, and pointers for remodeling 
and cherishing old buildings. A very stimulating 
book for homeowners. 


The Pleasure of Their Company: An Anthology of 
Civilized Writing. Edited by Louis KRONEN- 
BERGER. Knopf. Pp. 649. $5.00. 

In his Introduction the author calls this a litera- 
ture in which urbanity, irony, elegance, skepti- 
cism, sophistication, wit, or the contemplation of 
those who possessed such qualities play a leading 
part. They range in time from Petronius to Aldous 
Huxley and Lord David Cecil. A connoisseur’s col- 
lection. The author sharply criticizes a “spurious or 
vulgar kind of worldliness” and “an unhappy 
word,” sophistication, with its shabby connotations 
and uses. 


On Second Thought. By James Gray. University of 

Minnesota Press. $3.00. 

For twenty years James Gray has reviewed and 
interpreted books. In this book are reprints of some 
of his best writings of others years and also more 
recent and contemplative discussions of the same 
authors. Sinclair Lewis, Eugene O’Neill, Pearl Buck, 
Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy, H. G. Wells, 
George Bernard Shaw, Dos Passos, Hemingway, 
J. P. Marquand, Thomas Wolfe, Saroyan, Willa 
Cather, and Ellen Glasgow are among the fifty 
authors honored. 


The Sudden Guest. By CHRISTOPHER LAFARGE. 

Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

A psychological study of a very self-sufficient 
woman who during the New England hurricane of 
1944 relives the events of a similar hurricane in 1938. 
Possibly it has hidden meanings. September Book- 
of-the-Month Club co-selection. 


Science, Liberty, and Peace. By Atpous Hux.ey. 

Harper. Pp. 86. $1.00. 

The well-known novelist argues for decentraliza- 
tion of industry and for international disarmament. 
Increasingly centralized industry will require in- 
creased government powers to control it—and power 
corrupts all men. Inside each nationalist is a boy 
gangster likely to use weapons if he has them. 


Mixture for Men. Edited by FRep FELpDKAmp. 

Doubleday. Pp. 239. $2.50. 

Sketches, some fictional and some factual, all 
either humorous or adventurous, by Thurber, 
Benchley, Liebling, Broun, O’Hara, Kantor, and 
others less well known. 
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The Kafka Problem. Edited by ANGEL FLorEs. New 
Directions. $5.00. 
Forty European writers and critics, with others 
from the Americas, analyze the genius of Kafka in 
these critical essays. 


The Natural History of Nonsense. By BERGEN 

Evans. Knopf. $3.00. 

Many readers, even those with superstitions of 
their own, will delight in this study of the fallacies, 
the gullibilities, and beliefs of people in general. 
Are you convinced that dogs have clairvoyance, that 
cats are friends of witches? Do you believe in the 
wolf-children? Upon what do you base race an- 
tagonism? Does hair turn white from sudden fright? 
Entertaining, witty, instructive. 


Best Film Plays, 1945. Edited by Joun GASSNER and 
Duprey Preface by JoHN GASSNER. 
Crown. $3.00. 

Eleven plays, including The Lost Week End, A 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn, None but the Lonely Heart, 
Ernie Pyle’s The Story of G.I. Joe, Thirty Seconds 
over Tokyo, and others. Photographs. 


Paul Bunyan of the Great Lakes. By STAN NEWTON. 
Packard. Pp. 188. $2.50. 
The author has had unusual opportunities to col- 
lect and study legends and songs of lumberjacks. A 
continuous narrative of American folklore. 


Not So Wild a Dream. By Ertc SEVAREID. Knopf. 

Pp. 516. $3.50. 

A gripping story of firsthand experiences written 
by a leading war correspondent. He is especially con- 
cerned with the moral and social problems of the 
world as a whole and of those countries where he 
saw young men dying—why? Moving and dramatic. 


Lake Pontchartrain. By W. ADOLPHE ROBERTS. 
“American Lakes Series.” Bobbs-Merrill. Pp. 
376. $3.50. 

The discoverers, pioneer days, the romance of 
fabulous New Orleans, with Mardi Gras, World War 
II and its industrial development—these are only a 
part of this interesting study. Fascinating details, 
personages, sports, and end maps. 


Abraham Lincoln: His Speeches and Writings. Edited 
by Roy P. BAster. World. $3.75. 

Critical and analytical notes by editor. Nearly 
250 state papers, speeches, and letters, some hitherto 
unpublished. Frontispiece—facsimile reproduction 
of Lincoln’s letter to Major General Hooker. Several 
photographs of Lincoln. Preface by Carl Sandburg, 
who says that this book is a challenge to our hope 
and imagination about America and the Family of 
Man. Over 800 pages. 


The New Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. By LEwIs 
H. Herman. Rudd. $2.75. 


A Huck Finn enthusiast who has lived near the 
Mississippi for years and made exhaustive research 
has written a sequel to Mark Twain’s book. 


Thieves in the Night. By ARTHUR KOESTLER. Mac- 
millan. $2.75. 

Palestine is the locale of this present-day novel, 
which deals with the misfortunes of the Jewish 
people and the troubles of an agricultural commune. 
Controversial. 


The Farm. Rev. ed. By Louis BRoMFIELD. Harper. 
$3.00. 
Boxed with Pleasant Valley. Illustrated. 


Come, Tell Me How To Live. By AGATHA CHRISTIE 
MA .towan. Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 
An account of an expedition to the Near East 
which the author made with her archeologist hus- 
band. Very interesting. Illustrated. 


It Happened in Taos. By Dr. J. T. Rem. University 
of New Mexico Press. Pp. 118. $2.50. 

A simple yet exciting story of the organization 
and work of the Taos County Project, a successful 
experiment in co-operative economic planning and 
action in an underprivileged rural area. 


Science Yearbook of 1946. Edited by J. D. Ratcuirr. 

Doubleday. Pp. 245. $2.50. 

An annual survey, by means of reprints of articles 
from popular magazines, of advances in (chiefly 
applied) science. De Kruif does not appear in this 
volume, but the whole has his optimistic tone. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


The Construction of a Diagnostic Reading Test. By 
MARGARET M. Conant. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1942. 
Pp. 156. $1.85. 

A study of the problems of reading as related to 
senior high school students and college freshmen, 
with the purpose of suggesting a method of con- 
structing a diagnostic reading test for students on 
these levels and of discovering what information 
concerning the reading abilities of these students can 
be obtained from an experimental form of such a 
test. 


Educators Guide to Free Films. Compiled and edited 
by Mary Fotey Hork#EIrMER and JOHN W. 
Drirror. Rev. ed. 6th annual ed. Educators Prog- 
ress Service, Randolph, Wis. Pp. 303. $4.00. 


The Improvement of Teacher Education. A Final Re- 
port by the Commission ON TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION. Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education. Pp. 283. $2.00. 

The summary volume in the series of final reports 
of a three-year co-operative study in teacher-educa- 
tion. This appraises the Commission’s experience 
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and presents conclusions and recommendations. 
Among more detailed partial reports have been 
The College and Teacher Education, Helping Teachers 
Understand Children, and Evaluation in Teacher 
Education. 


The University at the Crossroads. By Henry E. 
SicErist, M.D. New York: Henry Schuman. 
Pp. 162. $2.75. 

A collection of essays and addresses by the Di- 
rector of the Institute of the History of Medicine, 
Johns Hopkins University. A humanistic approach 
to problems of education by one who is not merely a 
distinguished doctor of medicine, but also a gradu- 
ate in history, economics, sociology, and oriental 
philology. Warm, human, thoughtful, and provoca- 
tive. 


Campus versus Classroom. By BuRGES JOHNSON. 

Ives Washburn. Pp. 312. $3.00. 

The book is subtitled ““A Candid Appraisal of the 
American College.” It is. It is also Mr. Johnson’s 
own academic biography. The matters with which 
he deals he therefore handles familarly, but his train- 
ing as a scholar enables him for the most part to 
regard them objectively also. In reading it most col- 
lege teachers will find themselves on known terrain. 


Newton Demands the Muse. By MARJORIE HOPE 
Nicotson. Princeton University Press. Pp. 178. 
$2.00. 

Traces the growing interest in Newton’s pris- 
matic discoveries by the poets of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, especially during the period immediately fol- 
lowing his death, 1727-50. These “‘scientific”’ poets, 
Miss Nicolson finds, were even more familiar with 
Newton’s Opticks than with his Principia. Her work 
is a study of their attempt to express in verse his 
theories on the nature of light. 


George Colman, the Younger. By JEREMY F. BAGSTER- 
Co.ttins. King’s Crown Press. Pp. 367. $3.00. 
The biography of a man who, as playwright, pro- 

ducer, and, finally, censor, dominated the English 

theater during the first thirty years of the nine- 
teenth century. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies, Vol. XXIV: 
1943. Edited by FREpERIcK S. Boas. Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 243. $3.75. 

This volume was edited by Professor Boas for our 
new NCTE affiliate, the English Association. 
Twelve other scholars, each specialists in various 
aspects of language and literature, have assisted him 
in assembling the materials and writing the fifteen 
chapters which summarize the most significant work 
in English studies on both sides of the Atlantic in the 


year 1943. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Heritage of World Literature. By E. A. Cross and 
NEAL M. Cross. Illustrated by GrorcE M. 
RicHarps. (“Literature: A Series of Antholo- 
gies.’’) Macmillan. Pp. 628. $3.00. 


Seventh book in the series. Selections related to 
other secondary-school subjects and to the art of 
living in today’s world. Study questions and provi- 
sions for group activity included. 


Beyond the Seas. By EvizanetH COLLETTE, Tom 
PEETE Cross, and C. STAUFFER. Ginn. 
Pp. 567. $2.40. Illustrated. 


A book of readings, prose and poetry, designed to 
acquaint the high-school student with the lands and 
literature with which our globe-trotting G.I.’s have 
become acquainted. 


Adveniures in Reading: Discovery. By DoRoTHY 
NELL KNOLLE. Winston. Illustrated. Pp. 502. 


First in a three-book series, “Discovery,” “Ex- 
ploration,” and “Treasure.” Readings, study helps, 
bibliographies. 


Radio the Fifth Estate. By Juptra C. WALLER. 

Houghton. Pp. 483. $3.40. 

An admirable introduction to a highly complex 
agency by the Director of Public Service, Central 
Division, of the National Broadcasting Company, 
who has also been the central figure in the organiza- 
tion and development of the Radio Institute spon- 
sored co-operatively by the N.B.C. and North- 
western University. The eight sections into which 
the contents are divided deal, respectively, with 
“The Structure of Broadcasting,” “Programming,” 
“The Public Service Program,” ‘The Sales Or- 
ganization,” ‘The Audience,” “Servicing the Pro- 
gram,” “Engineering,” and “Educational Broad- 
casting.” 


REPRINTS 


Hamlet. By SHAKESPEARE. Crofts. Paper, $0.30. 


Henry IV, Part I. By SHAKESPEARE. Crofts. Paper 
$0.30. 


Othello. By SHAKESPEARE. Crofts. Paper, $0.30. 


The Tempest. By SHAKESPEARE. Crofts. Paper, 
$0.30. 


Candide. By Voutatre. Crofts. Paper, $0.30. 
Faust, Part I. By Gortue. Crofts. Paper, $0.30. 
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Treasures, The, Helen Papashvily, 294 

We’d Better Mind the P’s and Cues, Marion Ed- 
man, 349 

Words Hurt, Mark Neville, 134 

Words of My Mouth, The, Lou La Brant, 323 


LANGUAGE 


Is the Sentence Disintegrating? Kathryn McEuen, 


433 
Groping about the Group Noun, A. L. Phillips, 97 
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TOPICAL INDEX 581 


LITERATURE, TEACHING OF 


Choral Reading in the English Classroom, Evelyn 
Kletzing, 100 

Clearing the Channel of Communication to the 
Classics, Charles R. Morris, 207 

Comic Books—a Challenge to the English Teacher, 
Earl J. Dias, 142 

Connecting Present “Life”? and Silas Marner (R), 
Frances Bowyer, 399 

Eldorado in Salem (R), Sister Anna S. H., S. N. D. 
de Namur, 153 

Fallacy of Free Reading as an Approach to Appreci- 
ation, The, Bertha Handlan, 182 

Flowers to the Bees (R), Caroline Aimar, 103 

Good Deed in a Naughty World, A, Dora E. Palmer, 
370 

Is Poetry for the Gifted Only? Mark Karp, 256 

Making The Princess Live (R), Calvin T. Ryan, 161 

Musical Approach to The Lady of the Lake, A (R), 
Ellen F. Boyer, 560 

One Way To Teach Modern Poetry (R), Frederick 
H. Dole, 402 

Our Record Library (R), Grace A. Blake, 157 

Poetry Unit in Action, A, Martin R. Katz, 536 

Some Results of a Twelve-Year Study of Children’s 
Reading Interests, George W. Norvell, 531 

Teaching High-School Seniors the Scientific Atti- 
tude toward Life, Sarah I. Roody, 33 

Teaching Tolerance through Literature, Ruth Mary 
Weeks, 425 

War and J. Milton (R), The, Marie S. Crawford, 214 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


American Literature: The Forces Behind Its Grow- 
ing Up, Leo Gurko, 119 

Conrad Richter: Early Americana, Dayton Kohler, 
363 

E. B. White, Warren Beck, 175 

“Her Infinite Variety,” Francis Ludlow, 1 

Karl Shapiro: Poet in Uniform, David Kohler, 63 

Little Prince Rides the White Deer, The: Fantasy 
and Symbolism in Recent Literature, Edward 
Wagenknecht, 229 

Ordeal of Van Wyck Brooks, The, Oscar Cargill, 
471 

Plodding Crusader, Francis Ludlow, 419 

P-N Fiction, Granville Hicks, 525 


PoEMS 


Coleridge (R), Elinor Brading Trappey, 369 
Memoranda for Verse Writers, Emma L. Johnston, 
169 


Monstrous Artifice, Anderson M. Scruggs, 517 


Pupits, TEACHING OF 


Attempt To Measure Ideals, An, Meorge H.Henry, 
487 

Come, Learn with Me! Lieber Anker, 438 

Getting Acquainted Quickly (R), Harold T. Eaton, 


457 


I See Them Sub, Ab, or Super, Wanda Orton, 385 

My Pupil Friends and I Cheat the Routine, Francis 
F. Feris, 145 

Prick of Interest, The, Olga Achtenhagen, 94 

Secondary-School English for Veterans, Earl J. 
Dias, 550 

Slow Learner Reads and Writes, The, Geneva 
Kershner, 264 

Substitute Views the High School, A (R), Ines 
Macaulay, 45 

Supervision? Or Working Together? Helen F. Olson, 
198 

Vocational Guidance in the English Class (R), Ver- 
nelia Crawford, 397 

World in the Schoolroom, The, Helen Rand Miller, 
540 


RADIO AND MOTION PICTURES 


Cinema Syndrome, Max J. Herzberg, 83 

English and Radio Today (R), Tracy F. Tyler, 272 

NCTE Radio Awards Project, Lillian Novotny, 149 

Newark Goes to School, Marguerite Kirk, 260 

Pin-up Girls in School, The: What To Do about 
Movies in the Classroom (R), C. G. Hedden, 41 


READING 


Another Sample Lesson in Reading (R), Mabel W. 
Collins, 211 

Baiting the Balkers: Getting the Nonreaders To 
Read, Jessie F. Woodman, 267 

Challenging Their Abilities, Mary Ethel Thurston, 
203 

Critical Reading: Its Importance and Development, 
Sylvia C. Kay, 380 

Hard “Easy”? Words, Arthur Minton, 500 

Making Use of Your Magazines (R), Helen R. Wag- 
ner, 104 

Newport Harbor Teaches the Habit of Reading (R), 
Roscine Feeley, 271 

Reading Interests, 1946, Ruth Strang, 477 

Three-B Class Studies the Newspaper, A, Katherine 
Andrews, 497 

Unit in Reading and Thinking, A (R), Marie E. 
Duffy, 43 

Young Reading, Charles T. Letson, 497 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


Guiding the Citizenship Program through Student 
Publications, M. Thelma McAndless, 241 

Planning and Publishing the School Paper To Meet 
Postwar Conditions, Hazel K. Pullman, 194 

Reflecting the Community through the Yearbook, 
Glenn Hanson, 90 

School Paper, The—an Appraisal (R), Thomas EI- 
liott Berry, 400 


VETERANS 


Secondary-School English for Veterans, Earl J. 
Dias, 550 

Veterans Are Thinking about Education, The, 
Harriet L. Clark, 236 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


Supplementary High School English Books 
HUMOR OF AMERICA 


Edited by MAX J. HERZBERG and LEON MONES 


Built around the significant and ever appealing theme of humor, this collection of 
humorous stories, poems, plays, cartoons, and anecdotes presents a wide variety of 
moods, types, authors, and periods. $1.60 


THE MYSTERY AND THE DETECTIVE 
Edited by BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS 


This collection of ‘‘riddle” stories provides effective training in reading for under- 
standing. The stories require on the part of the student close attention to clues. $1.36 


NEW NARRATIVES 


ENLARGED EDITION 
Edited by BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS 


This anthology has proved extremely valuable with pupils who have reading difficulties, 
due to the dramatic treatment and wide variety of themes dealt with, and the great 
simplicity of style. $1.36 


THICKER THAN WATER 
Edited by W. ROBERT WUNSCH and EDNA ALBERS 


Each of the stories in this collection deals with a problem in family living in which an 
adolescent is involved, and provides interesting and realistic material for class discussion 
of everyday home life. $1.40 


SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
Edited by ROBERT J. CADIGAN 


Based upon frequently occurring experiences of school and college life, these expertly 
written narratives win the pupil’s interest by touching upon many of his own problems. 


$1.40. 
THE SPORTING GESTURE 
Edited by THOMAS L. STIX and FRANK A. SMERLING 


The stories in this collection are enacted against a background of sports, such as 
football, tennis, and yachting, and all effectively dramatize the spirit of fair play. 
Student’s edition, $1.20 


RECENT SHORT STORIES 


.Edited by MARGARET PENDLETON and DAVID SCHERMERHORN WILKINS 


Here is a nicely balanced collection of distinguished short stories by such famous 
authors as Willa Cather, Lincoln Colcord, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Susan Glaspell, Lafcadio 
Hearn, Katherine Mansfield, and Wilbur Daniel Steele. $1.44 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York I, New York 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
OF ENGLAND 


by MARCHETTE CHUTE 


**Here, for the first time, is a really adequate treat- 
ment of Chaucer’s life in its content— political, 
social, personal .... will be highly valued as sup- 
plementing class work in high school and college, 
and even more in adult education and self-directed 
reading.’’-—-Henry Noble MacCracken, Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. 

Interesting end-paper map of ‘‘Chaucer’s London,’’ 
title-page and chapterhead decorations based on 
fourteenth-century illuminations. Cloth. 347 pages. 
Bibliography. Index. $3.75 


J. B. YEATS, Letters to His 
Son W. B. Yeats and Others 
1869-1922 


Edited with a Memoir by JOSEPH HONE and a 
Preface by OLIVER ELTON 


In these delightful letters John Butler Yeats has 
not only given us a memorable portrait of himself 
and of his famous son, but he has acquainted us as 
well with many memorable figures, with the excit- 
ing minds of those men that made up the Irish 
Literary Movement of the day. 17 illustrations. 304 
pages. Index. $4.00 


CHLOE MARR 


A Novel 


by A. A. MILNE 
“Charming, witty, and highly competent novel 
about the life of a beautiful woman.’’—The Chicago 
Sunday Tribune. $2.75 


MAN and SHADOW 


An Allegory 


by ALFRED KREYMBORG, former President of the 
Poetry Society of America 
**.... his allegory manages to give us poetically as 


well as philosophically a survey of the history of 
mankind.’’— Yvan Goll, French poet and critic. $5.00 


THE GREAT PRISONERS 


The First Anthology of Literature 
Written in Prison 
Selected and Edited by ISIDORE ABRAMOWITZ 


Some of the most compelling writing in all literary 
history has been penned in prison. Some of the 
sixty-six great figures whose writings are included 
in this volume are: Socrates, St. Paul, Jeanne 
D’Arc, Francois Villon, Napoleon, Oscar Wilde, 
Fyodor Dostoevsky, Lenin, John Donne, John 
Bunyan, William Penn and Thomas Paine. Cloth. 
879 pages. Bibliography. Index. $4.05 


THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN READER 


Edited and with on Introduction by RAY B. WEST 


Included in this anthology are portions of the works 
of such authors as Bernard De Voto, Vardis Fisher, 
Whit Burnett,and others of equal importance to the 
literature of a region which remains today a symbol 
of our frontier tradition. 436 pages. $3.50 


KING HENRY V 


The New Temple Shakespeare 
Edition 
Edited by M,. R, RIDLEY, M.A, With Engravings 
by ERIC GILL 
This is an ideal edition for al! those who see the 


motion picture and wish to partake to the full of its 
magnificence by also reading the play. $.85 


THE BURNING 
MOUNTAIN 


by JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


**John Gould Fletcher gives me the feeling of 
broad prairies, vast plains with roads crossing them, 
rivers winding about wooded hills..... THE 
BURNING MOUNTAIN ....I1 proscribe for the 
reader who looks for beauty, thought and intelli- 
gent English.’’—Harry Hansen of the N.Y. World 
Telegram. This book contains all of Fletcher’s 
new poems since the Pulitzer Prize-winning vol- 
ume SELECTED POEMS in 1938. $2.75 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. - 300 FouRTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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English in Action 


is all the language arts in action —a 
brilliant combining of all the elements 
that make up language. 
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ENGLISH IN ACTION 


J. C. TRESSLER 


The Fourth Edition retains the flexible, time-tested organiza- 
tion for clear-cut, definite training in reading, writing, thinking, 
and speaking, and adds new, stimulating exercises and teaching 
devices. Two-book and four-book editions. Teachers Manuals, 
Practice Books, Answer Books. Grades 9-12. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 


TRESSLER AND SHELMADINE 


The Fourth Edition places increased emphasis on grammar, 
speech improvement, attentive listening, and observation. 
Book and magazine lists have been modernized and expanded. 
New, interesting stories and activities on up-to-the-minute 
topics are provided. Three books. Teachers Manuals, Practice 
Books, and Answer Books. Grades 7-9. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON . NEW YORK . CHICAGO . ATLANTA . SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS . LONDON 
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